ES» 


Writers in Philadelphia 
To-day 
(With Portraits) 
By Reginald Wright Kauffman 


Swinburne, the last of the 


Victorian Poets 
(Illustrated) 
By Norma K. Bright 


The Great American Novel 


By Warwick James Price 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
PARIS , 
Voitume XXIV NumsBerR 277 


Five cents:a copy Fifty cents a year 
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‘School ‘Time 


| School time’s most here. We’re 
ready with our large’stock of 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


We’ll be glad to give you any 
information you may desire, as to 
price or editions, etc., etc. 

Teachers will find many good 
books in cheap cloth editions that 
are suitable‘for use as supplemen- 
tary reading. A look-over the stock 
will help you, or send for our cata- 
logue if you can’t come in. ' 





Crimson| 
- Blind 


By Fred M. White 


‘An excellent detective story en- 
tirely unhackneyed in plot.” 
—Albany Times Union. 




















“An astonishingly clever young 
woman is a captivating character.” 
— Chicago Evening Post. 







“The plot has more threads than 
a cobweb, and is none the less 
coherent.” — The Globe, N. Y. 


* 12MO, CLOTH, ILLUSTRATED, $1.50. 


R. F. FENNO & COMPANY 












John Wanamaker 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


_ BOOK NEWS FOR OCTOBER 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


LESSER LITERARY CENTRES OF AMERICA~—TIllustrated - 
1-PRINCETON-—By Edwin M. Norris 

1 A study of the literary activities of Princeton, the home of Dr. Henry Van Dyke, 

Ex-President Cleveland, and numerous other well-known writers. 


A CAMP IN THE ADIRONDACKS-—Illustrated 
A description of the gummer home at Upper St. Regis Lake, of Mrs. Florence Earle 
Coates, the Philadelphia poet. 


A VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTOR—By a Contributor 


Some of the interesting experiences of a publisher’s reader, showing the novel ways 
of new writers in their attempts to dispose of their manuscripts. 


A particular feature of great interest in the October number will be the announce- 
ments of the new publications of the Autumn in every department of Literature. 


BOOK NEWS 


5O CENTS A YEAR 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Publishers 
_ PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK PARIS 
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OCTAVE THANET 
(ALICE FRENCH) 


pee OF Book News Portrait, No. 228 


“ : 
THe MAN OF THE Hour,’ Etc. Vor. 24. No. 277. Serremeer, 1905 








BOOK NEWS for SEPTEMBER 


C O N T E N T S 


Writers in Philadelphia To-Day (illustrated). . . . . . . Reginald Wright Kauffman . 
Wee PCR) gg ics tee ce ws es st bt ws oo i ee. 
The Great American Novel ................ .. . Warwick James Price . 
The Heart of the Rover (poem). ........... ... .£rwin Clarkson Garrett . 
Algernon Charles Swinburne (illustrated)... .. ...... .Normak. Bright. 
Old Romance (sonnet). ...............2.2..4.. ./Jfohn Russell Hayes . 
Timely Topics . 


The Shortcomings of Criticism—When Public L mention ‘bitieiin U etit—~Agite Mr. Seiten wid 
Again Balzac— How to Read. 


In Fields and Woods (poem) ................ .. . Wilbur Morris Stine . 
In the World of Letters (illustrated) . 
With the New Books. ..... F 00s oe io Ce ities, EL. D:.. 


The Fool Errant—Russia— The First Remeenee~Consebine of Catherine the Great—A Mother 
of Czars—Indian Basketry —Miss Bellard's Inspiration—The Digressions of Polly—Magna 
Carta—Our Native Orchids—History of the United States. 


The Last of the Summer’s Novels . é 
The Man of the Hour—Memoirs of an American ' Citizen—The nein t in the Sand—The Master 
Mummer—The Missourian—At the Sign of the Fox—In the Brooding Wild—The Girl and the 
Deal—The Millbank Case—John Henry Smith. 


Two New Studies of the Japanese . 
Bushido—Young Japan. 


Biographies of Two Master Musicians (review). . . . . . . Mary Hallock-Greenewalt . 
Beethoven—Schubert. 


The World of Nature . , ; 
The Home Life of Wild Birds— The Outlook to Nature. 


Some Important Works of General Interest 


Paris and the Social Revolution—The Revival of Learning—Nuremberg—John Knox—Robert 
Browning—Parisians Out of Doors. 


A Story of the Simple Life (review) . 
The Little Hills. 


Educational . 

The September Magazines . 
Best Selling Books . 

New Books and New Editions . 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


PRICE: 5c PER COPY; soc A YEAR; FOREIGN POSTAGE, s50c EXTRA 
Notice to change address of subscribers must be received by the 20th of the month to effect change the following month 


Entered at the Post Office, Philadelphia, as second-class matter 








Book 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lippincott’s New Gazetteer. Edited by 
Angelo Heilprin and Louis Heilprin. Over 
2000 pages. (Quarto, 
morocco, $12.50, met. 


Newport—Our Social Capital. By Mrs. 
John King Van Rensselaer. With frontis- 
piece in color by Henry Hutt. Many illustrations 
in photogravure and double-tone, and from drawings 
by Edward Stratton Holloway. Small quarto. 
Buckram, $30.00, ze¢,; full levant, $50.00, me?. 


Italian Days and Ways. 3y Anne 
Hollingsworth Wharton. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$1.50, net. Postage, extra. 


The Old Road. By H. Belloc. 
8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $8.50, mez. 


Illustrated. 


Facts and Fancies for the Curious. A 
New Volume in The Readers’ Reference Library. 


By C. C. Bombaugh, A.M., M.D. 8vo. Cloth, 
$3.00, met. Postage, extra. 
Facts and Fancies About Java. More 


than 160 illustrations finely reproduced in half tone 
from original photographs. By Augusta De Wit. 
Small quarto, gilt top, $3.75, met. 


The True Andrew Jackson. By Cyrus 
Townsend Brady. Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, 
$2.00, net. Postage, extra, 


The Discoverers and Explorers of 
America. By Charles Morris. Illustrated. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25, met. Postage, extra. 


What of It? By Nettie Seeley Murphy. 
With 30 illustrations by Swinnerton. Frontispiece 
and cover design by Coll, 12mo. Cloth, $1.00, 
net. Postage, extra. 


French Men of Letters. Volume IL, 
“* MONTAIGNE,” by Edward Dowden, Professor 
. of English literature in Trinity College, Dublin. 
Volume II., “ Honoré DE Batzac,” by Ferdi- 
nand Brunetiere. Other volumes by leading 
critics will follow. Each volume will contain a 
frontispiece portrait of its subject, and an adequate 


index. Edited by Alexander Jessup, Litt. D. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50, me¢, per volume. Postage, 
extra, 


Memoirs of General Early. Edited by John 
W. Daniel. Iilustrated. 8vo. Cloth. 


Memoirs of Charles Cramp. 8vo. Cloth. 


Publishers -. 


Sheep, $10.00, ze¢,; half 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 


News 


An anthology of the best 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50, met. Postage, extra. 

Primitive Art in Egypt. By Jean Capart. 


Illustrated. Cloth. 8vo. Decorative cover. $5.00, 


net, 

The Fields of France. By Mary Duclaux. 
Illustrated. Quarto. Decorated binding, $6.co, 
net, 

Notes from My South Sea Log. By Louis 
Betke. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

The Canterbury Pilgrimages. Standard 


Edition. By H. Snowden Ward. Illustrated. 


8vo. Cloth, $1.75, met. 


Round About Pekin. 
Little. lIilustrated. 8vo. 
net. 


By Mrs. Archibald 
Cloth, gilt top, $5 oo, 


Chats on Violins. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 


By Olga Ragster. Fully 
Cloth, gilt, $1.25, ez. 


Letters to a Debutante. By Lady Jephson. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25, set. 


The Life of Mary, Queen of Scots. By 
Hilda T. Skae. Illustrated. r2mo. Cloth, 
$1.25, net. 


Natural History in Zoological Gardens. 


By Frank £. Beddard. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.75, met. 
The Quaker City Year Book. By Lucy 


Wharton Drexel. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00, me. 


Edinburgh. 


Illustrated. 


Oxford. 


By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
16mo. Lambskin, $1.00, 7. 


By Andrew Lang. $1.50, met. 


FICTION. 


Miss Cherry Blossom of Tokyo. By John 
Luther Long. Illustrated. Ornamental Cloth, 
$2.50. 


An Orchard Princess. By Ralph Henry 
Barbour. [Illustrated in color, with page designs 
in tint, by James Montgomery Flagg. Bound in 
cloth, with portrait cover, in ornamental box, $2.00. 


B. LIPPINCOTT 
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FICTION.— (Continued. ) 


The Household of Peter, By Rosa 
Nouchette Carey. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


A New Novel. by Mrs. A. Maynard Bar- 
bour. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50, 


Image in the Sand. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Vortex. By Thomas McKean.  12mo. 
Decorated Cloth, $1.50. 


The Wife of the Secretary of State. 
By Ella Middleton Tybout. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.50. 


By E. F. Benson. 


Barabbas. By Marie Corelli. New Illustrated 
Edition, $1 50 


JUVENILE. 


Grimm’s Fairy Tales. Translated by Mrs. 
Edgar Lucas. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Vive Christina. By Edith E. Cowper. Illus- 
trated. I2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


The White Coats. By G.I. Whitham, _Illus- 


trated. I2mo, $1.50. 


The Boys of Badminster. By Andrew 
Home. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.50. 


Romance of Modern Mechanism, By 
Archibald Williams. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50, met. 

Romance of Modern Mining. By Archibald 
Williams. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50, wet. 


Romance of Insect Life. By Edmund 
Selous. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50, mez. 

Romance of Modern Electricity, By 
Charles R. Gibson. Illustrated, r2mo. Cloth, 
$1.50, net. 

Romance of the Mighty Deep. 
Giberne. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50, mev. 


Shoulder Arms. By George Mannville Fenn. 
Illustrated. I2mo. $1.50. 


The Kidnapping of Ettie. 


By Agnes 


By Brown 


Linnett. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


Little Miss Robinson Crusoe. 


George Corbett. 
$1.25. 


By Mrs. 
Illustrated. 1iI2mo. Cloth, 


COMPANY 


Book News 


Announcement 





i Philadelphia 
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JUVENILE.—(Continued.) 


The Girls of St. Gabriel’s. 
Baldwin. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 





By May 


The Adventures of Princess Dantipet. 


By Mrs George Corbett. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


In Search of the Castaways. 
Verne. New Edition. Cloth, $1.50. 


Wilful Cousin Kate. By Laura T. Meade. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


By Jules 


Diana Polworth, Royalist. By J. F. M. 
Carter. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Wallypug in the Moon. By C. E. 


Farrow. Illustrated. 12mo, $200. 


Crab Cottage. By Raymond Jacberns. IIlus- 
trated, I2mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


Steam Boilers, their History and De- 
velopment. By H. H. P. Powles. _ Illus- 
trated. Large 8vo. Cloth, $6.50, mev. 


Synthetic Dyestuffs. By Caine and Thorpe. 
Smoke Abatement. By William Nicholson. 
Glue, Cements, Etc. By Lambert. 


Commercial Economy in Steam and 
Other Thermal Power-.Plants. By 
Robert H. Smith.  [Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, 
$7.00, net. 


Constructional Steel Works. By A. W. 
Farnsworth. With numerous illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3.50, mev. 


The Investigation of Mine Air. Edited by 
Sir Clement LeNeve Foster and J. S. Haldane, 
With a frontispiece and 43 illustrations. 12mo. 
Cloth, $2.00, me/, 


Figure Composition. By Richard G. Hatton. 
Elaborately illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $2.75, met. 


Practical Hints on Painting, Composi- 
tion, Landscape, and Etching. By 
Henry F. W. Ganz. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.00, net. 













Book News 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Christianity in Modern Japan 


By Ernest W. Clement, Principal Duncan Baptist Academy, Tokio, Japan. 


Author of 


‘*A Handbook of Modern Japan.”’ 


With Maps and illustrations. 


I2mo. 


Price, $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.12. 


The object of this book is to give a bird's-eye view of the work of Christianity in Japan, 
It is not intended to cover that subject in great detail; it is rather planned to be a general 
outline with reference to books, pamphlets, and magazines, where more complete information 


can be obtained on each special topic. 


The South Wind and 
Other Sermons 


By T. Harwood Pattison, D. D. 


288 pages. Price, $7.25 net 

postpaid, $I. 35 

“Marked as they are by literary, beauty 
and spiritual insight, by cogent argument 
and heartiest sympathy, by tasteful illustration 
and fervent appeal, these sermons may be 
regarded as excellent models of homiletical 
skill happily blended with vital power, and as 
such we heartily commend them to the 
studious consideration of clergy and laity 
alike.’ ’— Commonwealth 


I12mo., 


The Child and God 
By Rev. M. T. Lamb 


16mo. 124 pages. Paper. 
Price, 25 cents net, postpatd, 28 cents 


A discussion of the proper treatment to be 
accorded to homeless children. ‘The current 
system illustrated by the poorhouse, boarding 
out, etc., is discussed, and the adoption in 
Christian homes of these orphaned little ones 
is most eloquently advocated. 


Commentary on the Gospel 
of Mark 

By Dr. John A. Broadus 

144 pages. Price, go cents net 

postpaid, QQ cents 

This commentary was prepared in 1882 as 
notes on the International Sunday School 
Lessons for that year, and published in the 
Examiner, It is exactly as first published, 
save that when feasible the portions bearing 
exclusively on Sunday school work have been 
eliminated and the practical lessons somewhat 
lessened. 


8vo. 


The Young People’s Imita- 
tion of Christ 

By Edward S. Ellis 

Price, cloth, 5v cents net postpaid 
leather, 75 cents net postpaid 

‘The author has done his work commend- 
ably, preserving the sweetness of the original.”’ 
—Religitous Telescope. 

‘«This little volume represents an attempt 
to simplify the language of the ‘Imitation’ so 
as to bring it within easy understanding of the 
young. The style is sweet in its simplicity.’ 
—New York Observer. 


32mo. 


An American Commentary on the | 
Old Testament 


PROVERBS. By Professor George R. Berry. 
SONG OF SONGS. By President George E. Merrill. 


Price, 75 cents net; postpaid 81 cents. 


8vo. Paper. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


1420 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 











Book News 


BOOKS OF REAL VALUE 


ITALIAN LETTERS OF A 
DIPLOMAT’S WIFE 
By MARY KING WADDINGTON 


“These letters will doubtless become classics, for not only are they 
fascinating in themselves, but the importance of the events related makes them 
historically valuable-—Nashville American. 


Illustrated. $2.50 net; postage, 20 cents 


ICONOCLASTS: A Book of Dramatists 
By JAMES HUNEKER 


“His estimates of the most important men of the day are scarcely to be 
overlooked by any one even remotely interested in dramatic literature,”’—Critic. 


$1.50 net; postage, $3 cents 
FICTION OF THE MOMENT 
THE ORCHID STINGAREE 


By ROBERT GRANT By E. W. HORNUNG 

“¢ The Orchid’ will be—to those 
who like to have their breath taken 
away by what they read—an ideal com- 
panion for a summer afternoon,’’— 


Buffalo News. Wlustrated in color, $1.25 Illustrated, $1.50 


AT CLOSE RANGE 
By F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


“ His cheery optimism, spiced with characteristic shrewdness and humor, is 
in refreshing contrast to much of the fashionable fiction of the day.” —Living Age. 


Illustrated, $1.50 
TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY 
MRS. RADIGAN 


By NELSON LLOYD 


A clever and genial satire on society, telling in the breeziest way, how Mrs. 
Radigan, a “climber” of humble origin, but great energy, struggles to the top of 


society. $1.00 
McALLISTER AND HIS DOUBLE 


By ARTHUR TRAIN 


The adventures and misadventures of McAllister, a clubman and occasional 
detective and his criminal valet, his double, make a most amusing and surprising 


book, Illustrated by F, P. Yohn, $1.50 


‘All the tales are exciting, and they 
are the sort that hang in the memory.” 
—Baltimore Sun. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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News 


THE BEST SELLING NOVELS OF RECENT YEARS 





Formerly Published to Sell for $1.50 
OUR PRICE, 45 CENTS 


More than two-hundred well-known, comparatively recent novels; 12mo size, as well 


bound, in cloth covers as the usual $1.50 book. 


Among them are books by George Barr McCutcheon, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Jack 
London, Robert Louis Stevenson, S. R. Crockett and some of the best representative authors. 


Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. By A. Co- 
nan Doyle. 

Adventurer in Spain. By S. R. Crockett. 

Blennerhassett. By C. F. Pidgin. 

By Right of Sword. By A. W. Marchmont. 

Black Douglass. By S. R. Crockett. 

Blount of Breckenhow. By Beulah M. Dix. 

Call of the Wild. By Jack London. 

Cecilia. By F. Marion Crawford. 

Checkers. By Henry M. Blossom. 

Conquering of Kate. By J. P. Mowbray. 

Claybornes. By Wm. Sage. 

Career Triumphant. By Henry B. Boone. 


Chasm, The. By R. W. Kauffman and E. C. 
Carpenter. 
Doc Horne. By George Ade. 


Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall. By Charles 
Major. 

Dash for a Throne. 

Daughter of New France. 
arine Crowley. 

Daughter of the Sioux. By Gen. Chas, King. 

David Harum. By E. Noyes Westcott. 

Duke Decides. By Headon Hill. 

Despotism and Democracy. 

Eternal City. By Hall Caine. 

Friend of Caesar. By Wm. Stearns Davis. 

Forest Lovers. By Maurice Hewlett. 

Fables in Slang. By George Ade. 

Fortunes of Fifi. By Molly Elliott Seawell. 

For the Freedom of the Sea. By C. T. Brady. 

For Love or Crown. By A. W. Marchmont. 

From the Unvarying Star. By Elsworth 
Lawson, 

Four in Hand. By Geraldine Anthony. 

Gentleman from Indiana. By Booth Tar- 
kington. 

Grey Cloak. By Harold Macgrath. 

Graustark, By G. B. McCutcheon. 

Gallagher and Other Stories. By R. H. Davis. 

Hearts Courageous. By H. E. Rives. 

Hound of the Baskervilles. By A. Conan 


By A. W. Marchmont. 
By Mary Cath- 


Doyle. 
Honorable Peter Stirling. By Paul Leices- 
ter Ford. 
Hardwicke. By Henry Edward Rood. 
Henderson. By Rose E. Young. 


If | Were King. By Justin H. McCarthy. 

In Connection with the De Willoughby 
Claim. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 

In the Country God .Forgot. By Frances 
Charles. 





In the Fog. By R. H. Davis. 

In the Name of a Woman. By A. W. March- 
mont. 

In the Palace of the King. 
Crawford. 

Janice Meredith. By Paul Leicester Ford. 

Joan of the Alley. By Frederick Bartlett. 

Jethro Bacon and the Weaker Sex. By F. 
J. Stimson. 

Knight of Columbia. By Gen. Chas. King. 

Letters of a Self-made Merchant to His Son. 
By George Horace Lorimer. 

Lady Paramount. By Henry Harland. 

Letters from a Son to His Self-made Father. 
By Chas. Eustace Merriman. 

Land of Joy. By R. H. Barbour. 

Love of Monsieur. By George Gibbs. 

Loom of Life. By Chas. F. Goss. 

Long Will. By Florence Converse. 

Listener in Babel. By Vida D. Scudder. 

Monsieur Beaucaire. By Booth Tarkington, 

Main Chance. By Meredith Nicholson. 

Master Christian. By Marie Corelli. 

Mississippi Bubble. By Emerson Hough. 

Master Rogue, The. By David G. Phillips. 

Merry Anne, The. By Samuel Merwin. 

Nurse Norah. By Elliott Flower. 

Our Lady’s Inn. By J. S. Clouston. 

Prisoner of Zenda. By Anthony Hope. 

Paul Kelver. By Jerome K, Jerome. 

Quincy Adams Sawyer. By Chas. F. Pidgin 

Raffles. By E. W. Hornung. 

Resurrection. By Count Tolstoy. 

Right of Way. By Gilbert Parker. 

Rupert of Hentzau. By Anthony Hope. 

Ronald Carnaquay. By Bradley Gilman, 

Redfield’s Succession. By Boone and 
Browne. 

Singular Miss Smith. By F. M. Kingsley. 

Saracinesca. By F. Marion Crawford, 

Senator North. By Gertrude Atherton. 


By F. Marion 


| Sea Lady. By H. G, Wells. 


Ship of Dreams. By Louise Forsslund. 

Strange Adventures of Mr. Middleton. By 
Wardon Curtis. 

Truth Dexter. By Sidney McCall. 

Twixt God and Mammon. By Wm. Tirebuck. 

Triumph of Life. By Wm. F. Payson. 

Virginian. By Owen Wister. 

Wings of the Morning. By Louis Tracy. 

Sir Mortimer. By Mary Johnston. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Fox, Duffield & Co.’s Fall List 





Letters of Henrik Ibsen Translated by John N. Laurvik 


A strikingly interesting correspondence, covering a period of fifty years; an 
autobiography of the greatest living dramatist, probably the greatest living man 
of letters to-day. With a portrait. $2.50 net; postage extra. 


Man and the Earth By Nathaniel Southgate Shaler 


Professor of Geology in Harvard University 
An Economic Forecast 


A study of the earth’s inhabitants‘and its material resources for taking care cf 
them. Will all the earth some day be as dangerously crowded as China? is the 
question to which this volume seeks an answer. $1.50 net; postage extra. 


Cranford ,a Play By Marguerite [erington 


Author of ‘Captain Lettarblair” 
A clever dramatization of Mrs. Gaskell’s famous novel. With a frontispiece in 
color by Edwin Wallick. $1.25 


. . By Capt. Harry Graham 
More Misrepresentative Men (Col. D. Streamer’) 


Author of “Misrepresentative Men’ 


A new collection of verses on celebrities, including Carnegie, Judge Parker, 
Joseph Smith (the Mormon) etc. With illustrations by Malcolm Strauss. $1.00. 


Drawings by A. B. Frost 


Acollection in book form of many of Mr. Frost's cleverest pictures; with an intro- 
duction by Joel Chandler Harris, and accompanying verses by Wallace 
Irwin. $3.00 


Verses for Jock and Joan By Helen Hay 


A fascinating collection of verses of child life by the daughter of the late John Hay, 
Secretary of State ; charmingly illustrated in color by Charlotte Harding. $1,50 


Doubledarling and the Dream Spinner 
By Mrs. Candace Wheeler 


Author of ‘Content in a Garden,” etc. 


A group of natural and charming stories for children, by a writer whose ex- 
perience in kindergarten work has taught her just what to say to little folks and 
just how to say it. Pictures in color by Dora Wheeler Keith. $1.50. 


Further Adventures of the Happy Hearts 
By Virginia Gerson 
Author of “The Happy Heart Family”’ 


A continuation of one of the most popular of children’s books, the dainty and orig- 
inal ‘‘Happy Heart Family.’’ Pictures in color by the author. $1.00. 


Old Masters and New By Kenyon Cox 


A practical book of art criticisms by one of the foremost American painters; 
illustrated edition. $2.50 net; postage extra. 





Write for Attractive List ef Portfolios and Calendars 


FOX, DUFFIELD AND COMPANY 
36 EAST TWENTY-FIRST STREET NEW YORK 
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Book News 


A new novel by the author of “Lavender and Old Lace” 


Mo. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
take pleasure in announcing that 
they will publish early in September a new 


novel by Myrrie Reep entitled 


At the Sign of 
Che Jacko’ Lantern 


A genial story of the adventures of a New York news- 
paper man and his young wife, who, at the end of their 
honeymoon, go to an unexplored heirloom in the shape of a 
peculiar old house, where many strange and amusing things 
happen. There is a mystery in the house, as well as a signifi- 
cant portrait of an uncanny cat. A 
vein of delicate humor, sentiment, and 
homely philosophy runs through the 


story. 


Uniform with “Lavender and Old Lace.” 
 . ‘ , , . $7.50 net 
Ready September 6th 

at all Booksellers 


or from the publishers 


27 and 29 West 23d Street 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons Meeps 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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J The Big September Novel 


TT LVNKO) 
THE HOUR 


Octave Thanet’s Long Expected American Novel 


Octave Thanet has wrought her master-work in 
her first novel of full size, ‘The Man of the Hour.” 

“The Man of the Hour” is an American story, 
close to American life, strong with the vigor of 
American ideals and vibrant with the tenderness of 
American love. It more nearly approaches “the 
great American novel” than any other book of 
our day. 





By OCTAVE THANET 


Beautifully Hlustrated by Lucius W. Hitchcock. 12mo, $1.50 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, Indianapolis 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Che Season’s Best Novels 





Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s 


The Fool Errant 


BEING THE MEMOIRS OF FRANCIS-ANTONY STRELLEY, ESQ., CITIZEN OF LUCCA, 
is a tale of eighteenth century Italy, whimsical in its vivacity, exquisite in its distinguished style. The 
Boston Herald says: ‘* It strolls down the avenue of contemporary fiction with a gipsy vagabondage that 


is enticing and enchanting.”’ 


Mr. Robert Herrick’s 


Uniform with ‘*The Forest Lovers,’’ etc. Cloth, $1.50 


The Memoirs of an American Citizen 


is a crisp, vigorous, straightforward story of the way Van Harrington made his success in life. Intensely 
absorbing as a story, it is also a document of startling significance, thoroughly ‘‘American’’ in spirit, 
reflecting the present day and hour as no other does with equal interest. 


BARBARA’S 
At the Sign of the Fox 


is a fresh, sweet and wholesome story by the 
author of ‘*The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife,’’ 
with the atmosphere of open-air New England 
—‘* A good book for the summer season—or 
any other.’’— Boston Advertiser. Cloth, $7.50 


JOHN HEIGH’S 
The House of Cards 


is a record by a sometime major of volunteers of 
an old-time romance. Its scenes are so closely 
related to Philadelphia life of the past fifty years, 
as to raise an uncommon interest in the identity 
of the author, who possesses at once such wit 
and literary skill, and so much first-hand knowl- 
edge. Cloth, $7.50 


CHARLES EGBERT 
CR ADDOCK’S 


The Storm Centre 


has the civil war atmosphere for its background, 

but is a well-told amusing story more of flirtation, 

courtship and love than of fighting or history. 
Cloth, $7.50 


Illustrated drawihgs by F. B. Masters Cioth, $7.50 


Miss ROBINS’S 
A Dark Lantern 


is a novel of the English social order. The 
Reader has no hesitation in saying that with one 
exception ‘‘no book so fascinating, so essentially 
romantic, so charged with those qualities of charm 
which constituted the strength of Charlotte 
Bronte’s work, has appeared for a long time.”’ 
Cloth, $7.50 


Mrs. BANKS’S 
The Little Hills 


s full of quaint half-forgotten, old-time fragrances, 
as her ‘*Oldfield’’ suggested lavender or roses, this 
leaves behind it the sweet odor of spice-pinks. 


‘*It is quite perfect in its ‘Cranford’ way,’’ says 
The Globe, N. TY. Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. JACK LONDON’S 
The Game 


‘Nothing Mr. London has written is better than 
this brief yet tremendously forceful story.’’— 
Times-Union, Albany. Cloth, $7.50 








Che Macmillan Company, Publishers, °*4,%") tom 
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Philadelphia To-Day 


By Reginald Wright Kauffman 


Author of «Jarvis of Harvard,’’ «*«The Things that are Caesar’s,’’ etc. 


HEN anyone begins to talk 
of Literary Philadelphia my 
thoughts revert to Literary New 


York and that centre of Literary Amer- 
ica, the house of William Dean Howells. 
In those days Mr. Howells was living in 
apartments on West Fifty-ninth street, and 
on the particular occasion of which [ am 
reminded, we chanced to be talking of 
Philadelphia, to which city I had but just 
gone as a newspaper reporter. I recollect 
that I, with the innocent complacency of 
the very young, complained that there was 
no literary life in Philadelphia. I can yet 
see the smile that played over the face 
of the master. 

“No literary life in Philadelphia?” he re- 
peated. ‘Where else should there be a 
literary life than in the city of Weir Mit- 
chell ?” 

And a very brief experience showed me 
that Mr. Howells was right. It is true 
that there is living in Philadelphia to-day 
no group of beer-drinking young Bohe- 
mians, absurdly struggling to reproduce 
there the dead Paris of Murger; there is 
no coterie of men with long hair and 
longer words, soft ties and softer brains, 
who, to take a phrase from their own 
vocabulary, “break into the magazines.” 
But there is a remarkably large group of 
men who stand for all that is best in Amer- 
ican literature—men who represent the 


fine old traditions of yesterday, and men 
who are leaders in what will be the equally 
fine traditions of to-morrow—men who, 
without the cant and sham of “the little 
fellows,” are solid and secure stones in 
the great House of Art. 

So many, indeed, are they that to at- 
tempt to mention them all in a brief article 
would be to make of it but a catalogue of 
names—and nobody but Homer and Mil- 
ton have ever succeeded (unless it be 
Rabelais) in making such a catalogue in- 
teresting. The strictest limitations must 
therefore be imposed. One has need, for 
example, to confine oneself to the men— 
and omit such a graceful poet as Mrs. 
Florence Earle Coates, so pleasant an es- 
sayist as Miss Agnes Repplier and so 
promising a novelist as Miss Mary Moss. 
Also, one must stick to the very limits of 
Philadelphia, and miss such eminent names 
as those of Henry C. Lea, the historian of 
the Inquisition, and Horace Howard Fur- 
ness, whose labors as editor of the Var- 
iorum Shakespeare have won him inter- 
national fame and turned him toward a 
quiet and scholarly life passed almost en- 
tirely among the high-heaped books of a 
suburban home. Yet, even with these 
lines rigidly drawn, the list grows longer 
than the average Philadelphian is likely 
to suppose it, and Mr. Howells was doubt- 
less correct in his implication that its chief- 
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S. WEIR MITCHELL 


Author of “* Hugh Wynn,”’ “ Circumstance,’’ “* Constance Trescot,”’ etc. 


est name was and still is that of S. Weir 
Mitchell. 

As an author, Dr. Mitchell has long 
since belonged to the public, and in his 
case particularly is the fact evident that 
there is little about the men who belong 
to it that the American public has left un- 
discovered. To the tastes of the scholar, 
which he shares with Dr. Furness, Dr. 
Mitchell adds marvelously the habits of 
a man of action. It has often been told 
how he took the advice of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and found a crutch in medicine 
before he sought a walking stick in litera- 
ture, yet to-day, at seventy-six, with the 





achievement of a reputation that will en- 
dure in both literature and medicine, he is 
still a great physician, whose office is 
crowded with patients, whose hospital re- 
ceives his personal attention, whose pro- 
fessional monographs continue to come 
from the presses, and whose papers are 
listened to with respect at the greatest 
gatherings of medical men. All this he is, 
and at the same time he continues his work 
as an author, whose novels, appearing at 
regular intervals, grow not only in polish, 
but in breadth and strength as well, and, 
moreover, increase in that virility and fire 
which alone could produce so powerful a 
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psychological study as “Constance Tres- 
cot.” 

As one would expect in a life so full of 
widely varied interests, Dr. Mitchell's 
methods of composition are strictly or- 
dered. Whether through the winter at 
his town house on Walnut street, the front 
of which, with its white marble trimmings, 
is so familiar to all Philadelphians, or dur- 
ing the summer, in a Canadian camp with 
his son, Dr. John K. Mitchell, he has his 
regular hours for writing, and those hours 
are adhered to, come what may. He 
trusts but little to dictation, writing nearly 
all he has to say, then submitting the manu- 
script to his secretary, by whom it is im- 
mediately typewritten. In the first copy 
this manuscript is clear and virtually with- 
out “inserts’—as the technical language 
calls them—erasure, or emendation, but 
once the typewritten page is finished the 
text is corrected and recorrected, phrases 
altered, words transferred, whole sen- 
tences stricken out and whole paragraphs 
rewritten, until the result is a puzzle which 
none save a stenographer especially train- 
ed to this particular task could ever hope 
to solve. Four or five “clean copies” are 
nothing unusual in his preparation of 
manuscript, each with innumerable altera- 
tions, and the last three or four books 
which he has written have each been 
printed and bound before going to the pub- 
lisher, in order that the author might see 
the effect in print, which he says gives one 
a much better idea of the construction, 
form and style than can any manu- 
script or typewritten copy. For many 
years now all his imaginative writing has 
been done in summer-time, although he 
often does some of the correction in win- 
ter, generally putting away his first drafts 
in writing—or the first clean copy—for 
six months or a year without touching it. 

Another novelist equally careful, though 
one who writes far more slowly, is Owen 
Wister, who is only now completing, for 
serial publication in “The Saturday Even- 
ing Post,” his first novel since “The Vir- 
ginian,” which, it will be remembered, ap- 
peared in 1902. He, too, abhors dicta- 
tion and, except for a few general maga- 
zine ‘articles, has never dictated a line for 
publication. Yet that Mr. Wister can, 
when need be, dictate’ in a style at once 
fluent and forcible was shown by the ap- 








preciation of his friend, President Roose- 
velt, which appeared in “The Saturday 
Evening Post” of March 7 last. This 
article was asked for on what is well 
termed “a rush,” and Mr. Wister was, at 
the time, in South Carolina, recuperating 
from a severe illness. Until the last pos- 
sible day he was quite too ill to write, and 





OWEN WISTER 


Author of “ The Virginian” 


that night was confined to bed. But the 
fulfilling of a commission is a delicate 
point of literary honor, and Mr. Wister 
calmly called in a stenographer, fixed his 
eyes on the ceiling, and dictated as clearly 
thought-out and admirably expressed a 
“special article” as you will meet with in 
magazinedom. 

Ordinarily, however, the author of “The 
Virginian” writes with a pencil, in a neat, 
small, slow hand, and always makes at 
least two versions, the latter thoroughly 
revised, before he turns his - manuscript 
over to the typewriter for a clean copy, 
which is, in its turn, to be tinkered and cor- 
rected here, there and everywhere before 
it is ready to be typed again for the eye 
of the eager publisher. 

All this Mr. Wister does in his law 
office on the fifth floor of a Chestnut 
street office building. It is a room which 
scarce realizes the conventional idea of an 
author’s workshop. From the outer office 
comes the click of typewriters; in the hall 
one hears the clashing of elevator doors, 
and up from the street rises all the roar 
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of traffic, insistent, metropolitan, Eastern. 
The great solitudes of the West seem in- 
deed vague and distant. Yet books are 
piled high on desk and window-sill— 
“Adams on Equity” between “The Dark 
Lantern” and “The Sea Wolf’—and when 
Mr. Wister, sitting there, begins to talk 
of his work, the great sea of tossing roofs 
out of the window seems almost to change 





GEORGE HORACE LORIMER 


Author of “* Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to 


His Son, ’ ** Old Gorgon Graham ” 

to the long, low, burning plain, and the 
farthest sky-scrapers to the blue sugges- 
tion of mountain peaks. 

“I do all my writing here,” Mr. Wister 
once told me, as he sat in that room, ‘‘and 
I do the most of it in the mornings. I 
try to write every day until about one 
o'clock, but, of course, the allotted period 
is elastic. Sometimes I will do 2500 words 
at a sitting—and forget my lunch—and 
again I will stare at a blank page for four 
hours—and then leave for the day.” 

“Tt is the conversations that come hard- 
est to me,’ I remember his saying. 
“Those I file down always to the finest 
point, so that, however they look to the 
critic, they are always the most finished 
work in my book.” 

Someone asked him the other day about 
that new novel which is now’ growing 


News 
slowly into form at Saunderstown, R. L., 
where Mr. Wister is, as usual, passing 


the summer. There has been a good deal 
of curiosity as to whether he would stick 
to the scene of his former success, but his 
reply was, they tell me: 

“During the last three years so many 
authors have crowded to the Rocky Moun- 
tains that I have moved, for a while at 
least, to the seashore.” 

George Horace Lorimer is unlike either 
Dr. Mitchell or Mr. Wister in his hours 
for composition. He writes only at night, 
giving all his days to the editing of “The 
Saturday Evening Post,” and he does his 
work in a long, broad library, with a sky- 
light overhead, through which the pale 
stars of the morning have sometimes been 
known to shine before the night’s task was 
completed. It is a handsome room, this 
library, its walls lined with shelves, and 
not far from its huge fireplace a great 
table, at which Mr. Lorimer sits to write. 
He, too, avoids dictation and trusts en- 
tirely to the pen for his “first copy,” mak- 
ing, he once told me, no more preparation 
than such notes as could go, in his large 
hand, on the back of an envelope. 

Both “The Letters of a Self-Made Mer- 
chant to His Son” and its sequel, “Old 
Gorgon Graham,” might be described as 
an army of epigrams marching in review, 
and epigrams are proverbially thoughts 
jotted down through many days, to be 
marshaled together with only a deceptive 
air of impromptu brilliance. Yet it is a 
fact that in these two books Mr. Lori- 
mer rarely prepared one of old Gorgon’s 
maxims a moment in advance of its occur- 
rence in his manuscript. They nearly all 
came to his pen as he needed heat: But 
such writing must always be done at high 
pressure, and it is small wonder that Mr. 
Lorimer generally finds that an evening’s 
work means a sleepless night to follow. 

John Luther Long, on the other hand, is 
one of those happy individuals who care 
little whether they sleep or not. He al- 
ways does his day’s work by night. From 
“Madame sutterfly,’ his first. novel, to 
‘Ardea,” his latest play, all his fancies are 
night-blooming flowers, and he has ever 
been a Candide who cultivated his garden 
only by the moon. 

Nor do Mr. Long’s peculiarities of com- 
position end there. He is, indeed, dis- 
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tinctly modern; though he corrects with 
the pen, he makes his first copy on the 
typewriter. In the matter of speed, though 
scarcely in that of exactness, he is an ex- 
cellent operator of the writing-machine, 
over the keys of which his fingers fly like 





JOHN LUTHER LONG 


Author of ‘* Madame Butterfly,” “* Ardea,” etc. 


those of an expert. Always he writes thus 
on small sheets of paper—a method also 





employed by his fellow-tgwnsman and dis-: 


ciple, Edward Childs Carpentet—with 
wide margins for voluminous correction, 
and when, by the way, he adds his signa- 
ture to the end of a story the characters 
formed by his pen have an appearance 
oddly Japanese. 

When one turns for a moment from the 
novelists of Philadelphia to its writers of 
verse, it is naturally toward The Pegasus, 
the history of which, if I mistake not, 
goes back farther—it is twenty years old 
now—than that of any other literary or- 
ganization in the city. Founded by a little 
group among whom was Nathan Haskell 
Dole, the critic, and Dr. Talcott Williams 
—who has an international reputation as a 
sociologist and an authoritative Oriental- 
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ist—The Pegasus has succeeded chiefly 
because it is now really not a club at all, 
but an organization at once curiously elas- 
tic and severely limited, which has a con- 
stitution to remember and by-laws to 
break. 

Its life is the simple one; on the third 
Thursday of every month, for eight 
months of the twelve, its thirty-three mem- 
bers—of whom twenty-one are “active,” 
three “art members” and three “musical,” 
not to mention an honorary membership 
of half-a-dozen—meet at the University 
Club and dine. After dinner there are 
read aloud the verses submitted anony- 
mously by the members, and these are 
either enthusiastically accepted or de- 
cisively criticised and refused. 

Strangely enough, Owen Wister was 
first elected to The Pegasus as a “musical 


FRANCIS HOWARD WILLIAMS 


Author of ** Marie del Carmen” and other 
plays and poems 


member,” for he had a thorough musical 
education abroad and originally intended 
to devote his life to music. John Hall 
Ingham, whose verse is well-known, is 
the president of the club and Frank Miles 
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Day, the architect, is its treasurer. Nich- 
olas Douty, the composer, and Dr. Hugh 
Clarke, professor of music at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, are the musical mem- 
bers, and George Gibbs one of the art 
members. The active list includes Francis 
Howard Williams, poet and dramatist; 
Harrison §. Morris, Dr. John K. Mitchell, 
Dr. Solomon Solis-Cohen, Gilbert P. 
Knapp, Harvey M. Watts, managing edi- 





CHURCHILL WILLIAMS 


Author of “* J. Devlin—Boss,” *- Tne Captaln"’ 

tor of “The Press ;” Dr. George M. Gould, 
T. Truxton Hare, whose verses are now 
quite as good as his football used to be; 
Thornton Sherburne Hardy, art editor 
of “The Saturday Evening Post ;’ John 
Luther Long and Thomas McKean. Dr. 
S. Weir Mitchell, Frank Dempster Sher- 
man, Arthur Hale, Charles H. A. Esling 
and Edmund Clarence Stedman are the 
honorary members. 

In the fullest sense of the term, how- 
ever, the real literary club of Philadelphia 
is the Franklin Inn, which, both in appear- 
ance and membership, is quite unlike any- 
thing else in the city. Its modest quar- 


Book 


News 


ters are in Chancellor street, to be precise, 
at Number 1218. A curious, weather- 
beaten sign hangs over the old-fashioned 
white door, and a great brass knocker 
decorates the central panel. Except for 
the servant’s quarters and one bedroom at 
the disposal of members, there are but 
two rooms in the house—a large one, the 
library and writing-room on the second 
floor, and the common-room, of an equal 
size, on the first. 

Big open fireplaces, a low ceiling with 
block rafters, a high wainscoting sur- 
mounted by photographs, mostly signed, 
of dead and gone Philadelphia authors, 
and two long, dark oak tables, about which 
are deep armchairs—that is the “down- 





FIRE-PLACE IN THE FRANKLIN INN CLUB, 
THE PRINCIPAL LITERARY CLUB 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


stairs room,” where the club celebrates its 
club nights, when the dignity of the liter- 
ary man forsakes him and where, every 
day at about one in the afternoon, there 
may be found at lunch at least a dozen 
Philadelphia men of letters. 
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Dr. Mitchell is the club’s president; 
Francis Howard Williams, its vice presi- 
dent; Charles C. Shoemaker, the pub- 
lisher, its treasurer, and Ellis Paxson 
Oberholtzer, the biographer of Robert 
Morris, its secretary. Dr. Furness, John 
3ach McMaster, the historian; J. Bartram 
Lippincott, of J. B. Lippincott & Com- 
pany; George W. Jacobs, another pyb- 
lisher, and William Jasper Nicolls are on 
the Board of Directors, while the Mem- 
bership and House Committees include 
Owen Wister, Harrison §. Morris, who 
has lately given up the editorship of “Lip- 
pincott’s” for an editorial position in “The 
Ladies’ Home Journal ;” Cyrus H. K. Cur- 
tis, of The Curtis Publishing Company ; 
Joseph H. Coates; Yarnall Abbott, C. W. 
Macfarlane and Churchill Williams, the 
author of “he Captain” and “J. Devlin, 
Boss,” whose next novel is even now in 
the making. 

Why so excellent a literary and dramatic 
critic as James O. G. Duffy, and so schol- 
arly a music-critic as Charles Augustus 
Davis, should allow their modesty to 
keep them away from The Inn I could 
never quite make out, nor why Felix 
Schelling did not appear there. Still, a 
variety of company remains. By drop- 
ping in at the right time you may talk 
colleges with Charles Custis Harrison, 
provost of the University of Pennsylvania ; 


The 


magazines with George Horace Lorimer 
or Edward Bok; American biography with 
Sydney George Fisher, author of “The 
True Benjamin Franklin;” poetry with 
Felix N. Gerson; art with Howard Pyle, 
or the rights and wrongs of the South 
with Louis Pendleton. George W. Ochs 
is often there, and tells what he knows 
of newspapers—which is about all there is 
to be known—and Charles Heber Clark 
disproves the old theory about the humor- 
ous writer being sombre at play. Hamp- 
ton L. Carson, the Attorney General of 
Pennsylvania, has even been known to ex- 
pound the law at The Inn, and, being 
fresh from the East, Frederick William 
Unger, the author of “With Bobbs and 
Kruger,” needs only a fair chance to tell 
you why “The Yellow Peril is a Fact.” 
Thus my word about Philadelphia’s lit- 
erary men ends where it should have begun 
—in the pleasantest of places, The Frank- 
lin Inn. There are many names which 
deserve a mention, but which the space 
at my disposal makes it impossible to in- 
clude. Yet it is perhaps enough to say 
that the best of them are all on the Inn 
list, and that whoso wishes to see the real 
Literary Philadelphia can see it if only 
he stands long enough at the corner of 
Thirteenth and Chancellor streets; for, 
sooner or later, all Literary Philadelphia 
passes through that little, white, brass- 
knockered door, half-way down the block. 


Test 


By George EF. Roth 


UNIVERSE robed by Thought, 
Self’s deepest avenues sought, 


With all the pain and pleasure of being, 


Reveal not All. 


One thing we prize—the Soul’s test 
Of what, in Life, must count best ; 
Highest endeavor, and noblest Doing, 


With Seeing all. 

















By Warwick 


ican novel” yet been written? To 

this query one may return a prompt 
“no,” with a calm assurance of not being 
contradicted, delightfully unusual in mat- 
ters of literary criticism. The unanimity 
of “authorities” on this point is as con- 
vincing as it is surprising. Now and then, 
of course, some critic or other, with the 
happy certainty born of few years and 
much enthusiasm, announces that he has 
found this El Dorado of national fiction, 
but no one pays attention to his little stac- 
cato “hurrah,” and after a period of 
thoughtful silence, he pipes up again in 
a key nearer the middle register. The 
great American novel has not yet: been 
written. 

Will it ever be? To this an optimistic 
generation, accustomed to seeing accom- 
plished all sorts of things apparently im- 
possible, will hasten to answer “yes.” But 
are they right? In the very nature of the 
case, considered if only from a geograph- 
ical standpoint, is it in the power of any 
“mere man” to fashion a story which shall 
unquestionably be typical of a land that 
measures 2700 miles by 1600,—unless, in- 
deed, he imitate the novel of the leisurely 
Celestial, who begins on volume one in 
the hopeful days of youth, and enjoys the 
final thrill when a score of small yellow 
citizens are jabbering at him the Chinese 
for “grandpapa.” 

It is a big theme, but anathema be he 
who would discourage ambition. Marie 
Corelli, to be sure, has placed the great 
Americal novel among the impossibilities, 
but that lady’s judgment is only human, 
after all. Perhaps there already lives 
and writes the man who can pick out 
of the myriad phases of the complex 
life of a country made up of all countries, 
and inhabited by men and women from 
the whole wide world, the things and 
thoughts, people and principles, which are 
most typically national, and weave of them 
a story which shall, in its single self, give 
to the student or the traveler a true and 


ie the first place, has “the great Amer- 





The Great American 





Novel 





James Price 


a complete idea of the United States of 
to-day. 

The “Great American Novel,” accord- 
ing to the requirements which, Topsy- 
like, have grown up about the phrase, has 
to be a great many things. That it must 
be a story or romance, and that in style, 
construction and manner it must _ be 
“great” in a literary sense, are obvious de- 
tails. Must it be written by an American? 
On the face of it the casual critic, mean- 
ing to be fair-minded and give every fel- 
low a chance, at once replies no ;—and he 
is wrong. The foreigner may try it and 
welcome ; it is a free-for-all race. But no 
man, not born in American air, and 
brought up with American politics and 
American breakfasts, American hustle and 
American taxes, with American baseball 
and slang and forty thousand other Amer- 
ican things all around him, can ever hope 
to get more than a faint appreciation of 
all that that one word “American” really 
stands for. F. Marion Crawford is an 
American, and a master novelist, but the 
two or three books of Mr. Crawford’s 
which tell of the land of his birth are his 
poorest, and for the simple reason that 
Mr. Crawford is an American by accident ; 
he is a cosmopolite by training and an 
Italian by choice. He might write the 
great American novel, but it is to be doubt- 
ed; and how much scantier would be the 
chance of a genuine foreigner. 

This is not, however, the crucial test. 
For the great American novel must be a 
story “typical of the United States.” This 
is a generous phrase, though it does 
not quite mean a story which shall tell 
something of all this big country. That ‘s 
frankly impossible in the limits of any one 
novel. “To know the United States” 
completely, to be sure, a man must realize 
the life in the lumber camps of Michigan 
and Maine, as well as the lazy manners of 
the Southern Mississippi. He must appre- 
ciate the farmers of Arkansas and Ne- 
braska, as well as their Dutch brothers in 
central Pennsylvania or the mosquito- 
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punctured “truckman’”’ of South Jersey. 
He must know the conditions of existence 
in the slums of the great Eastern cities, 
as well as in the mushroom mining towns 
of Colorado or in the half-explored moun- 
tain fastnesses of Tennessee. But the 
novel which attempts to throw a true light 
upon all of this falls, of its own weight, 
helpless and hopeless. Perhaps this is 
what Miss Corelli had in mind. This, 
surely, the great American novel cannot 
be. 

Nor can any story, no matter how good, 
or even great, it be in other respects, ful- 
fil that definition of “typical of the 
United States” which depicts life in a lo- 
cality too limited to be typical of the coun- 
try at large. Take New England as a case 
in point, a part of the country about which 
have been written most of the best novels 
in American literature. It is a part of the 
United States, perhaps even the best part, 
as certain estimable folk of the Back Bay 
and Beacon Hill sav it is. But the most 


ardent enthusiast will hesitate to call. 


New England typical of the United States. 
He will probably express a sighing doubt 
as to whether he will live to see so happy 
a consummation of his fondest hopes. 
And so Miss Sarah Orne Jewett and Mrs. 
Mary E. Wilkins Freeman can never write 
the great American novel while they con- 
tinue to keep their characters within sight 
of the sacred codfish swimming rampant 
above the gilded dome of Massachusetts’s 
Statehouse. 

So, again, Tennessee is one of the 
United States,—thanks to the efforts of 
President Lincoln and General Grant. But 
Tennessee is typical only of Tennessee, 
and Charles Egbert Craddock and John 
Fox, Jr., and Thomas Nelson Page must 
widen their canvases if ever they hope to 
write the great American novel. Nor is 
the befringed cowboy any more the typical 
American than the bewhiskered moon- 
shiner; Mr. Owen Wister’s splendid jour- 
nalistic pictures of life in Arizona and 
Wyoming are but one small phase of the 
national life, picturesque, important even, 
but neither indicative nor typical. The 
negro of the Georgia of Uncle Remus 
Harris and the French Creole of Mr. 
Cable’s quaint New Orleans are no more 
Americans than are the red Indians of 


Cooper—the Indian, indeed, has all the 
weight of history on his side. 

Or consider the cities. Boston is—Bos- 
ton, and Mr. Henry James has assured a 
respectful world that it is very, very nice, 
but it is not as typically American as 
Akron, Ohio. As for New York, it is all 
things to all men; its historians are Chim- 
mie Faddens as well as William Dean 
Howellses, and it is no more to be looked 
upon as an index to the country which it 
so nearly dominates than is London or 
Paris or Berlin. Philadelphia? What 
man who has dodged the trolleys on the 
narrow Quaker streets or wandered peace- 
fully among its miles upon miles of red 
brick homes with white marble steps but 
realizes that there can be but one Phila- 
delphia, just as there is but one Washing- 
ton or New Orleans or San Francisco. 
No one of these is a typical American city. 
Even outspoken Chicago, while it comes 
nearer the mark, still lacks a something 
which prevents one from stopping amidst 
its soiled sky-scrapers and strenuous sons 
to cry, “Eureka.” 

What follows from these ‘don'ts ?” 
Scylla thinks it impracticable, if not ac- 
tually impossible, for the great American 
novel to try to tell a story typical of the 
United States by casting its light upon all 
the country. Charybdis declares that that 
same great story can never fulfil its mis- 
sion while dealing solely with any of the 
States that fringe the four sides of the 
land. Where lies the middle course, the 
golden mean? 

May not the story-teller assume, for a 
working hypothesis at least, that the heart 
of the country is, after all, most nearly 
typical of the country? Are not the actors 
of this much-talked-of and long-looked- 
for “great American novel” destined to 
play out their parts from the stage which 
lies somewhere between Kansas City and 
Chicago, east of Denver and west of Cin- 
cinnati? Is not the truest index to the 
land to be found in that somewhat indefi- 
nite territory? Within its bounds live and 
labor most abundantly the typical Ameri- 
cans, exhibiting frankly those traits which 
have made the country what it is. They 
are no more the cosmopolites of the New 
York of Richard Harding Davis than they 








possible 
amusingly peculiar brands of self-satis- 
faction that are turned out in the social 





are the cosmopolites of the Washington of 
Gertrude Atherton. 
fidence and easy resourcefulness are the 


The Heart of the Rover 


By 


Book News 





Erwin Clarkson Garrett 


HEY’RE sniffing the brine of the ocean— 


They’re smelling the dust of the plain— 


They’re living the days of the wanderer, 
Over and over again. 
The lights of the tropic sunset— 
The dusk of the ice-bound floes— 
Are drifting anew—the seasons through— 
When the heart of the rover goes. 





The song of a bird in the maple 
The silver of wind-turned leaves— 
The new-wet pine or clover— 
The drone of the swarming bees— 
A sight—a scent—a something— 
Brings back o’er plain and sea, 
To the heart of the one-time rover, 
The days of Used-to-be. 


Were they days of joy and pleasure? 
Were they days of fast and drouth? 
Were they spent by the palm-topped coral— 
Or the drifts of the cross-crowned south? 
Were they years of haughty exile? 
Were they years of bitter need? 
Of warring or vindication? 
Of avarice? Honor? Greed? 


They were spent—that’s all. They've faded 
As the silent seasons roll ; 

But things to others meaningless 
Are filling the rover’s soul. 

A sight—a scent—a something— 
And over the crested seas— 

For weal or woe or sun or snow— 

The heart of the rover flees. 








mills of Philadelphia or the literary fac- 
Their calm self-con- tories of Boston. Object to what one 
may, and admire what one must, the odds 
removed from those run long that these people of the Middle 
West are the men and women who are to 
live the great American novel's history. 
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friend, Theodore Watts- Dunton. 
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The Last of the Great. Po 
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By 


HEY were happy days in English lit- 
erature when Morris and Rossetti, 
Burne-Jones and Swinburne met in 

the Cheyne Walk studio and talked of art 
and of verse, of inspirations and aspira- 
tions; when now and again a poem des- 
tined to become immortal would be read 
or a picture that was to live in the minds 
and hearts of men years after the hand 
that had wrought it was rendered helpless 
by death, would be discussed,—with ap- 
probation, criticism, suggestion. 

Not far away Tennyson was still at 
work; the Brownings were writing; Rus- 
kin was lecturing. All these poets and 
artists knew each other, met from time 
to time, and each watched the progress of 
the others with attentive and affectionate 
Cyc. 








SUMMER AT “THE PINES” 


A portion of the garden at ‘* The Pines,"’ the house shared by Algernon Charles Swinburne and his 





From “ Theodore Watts-Dunton,’’ by James Douglas. 
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Of all that noble group two only remain, 
George Meredith, the novelist, and Al- 
gernon Charles Swinburne, the last of the 
great poets of the Victorian era. 

Strange to say, interesting and many- 
sided as is the personality of Swinburne, 
comparatively little has been written about 
him. He has never sought popularity ; he 
has shunned publicity, even to a degree 
that amounts to eccentricity, and has de- 
nied a view of himself to any save such 
as arouse in him a reciprocal interest. 

Swinburne was born, the eldest son of 
Admiral Charles Henry Swinburne and 
Lady Henrietta Jane, daughter of the 
third Earl of Ashburham, in London, on 
April 5, 1837. He has not deigned to 
reveal, save perhaps to some closest 
friends, any of the events of his child- 
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hood, and no distinct impression of his 
personality as a boy can be obtained. That 
he was educated at Eton and later attend- 
ed Balliol College, leaving, however, with- 
out a degree, are facts well known. It is 
also known how he met Rossetti at Ox- 
ford while the latter was working on the 
Union frescoes and how, too, he became 
acquainted at the same time with William 





ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


Poet, Dramatist and Critic 


Morris and Edward Burne-Jones. Thus 
began his part in the celebrated brother- 
hood. 

After leaving Oxford, Swinburne took 
a short trip on the continent, where he 
met the elderly Walter Savage Landor and 
then came back to London, sharing for a 
year the Chelsea house with Rossetti, 
where also Georee Meredith was at that 
time living. His first publications had 
been three articles and a poem in “Under- 
graduate Papers,” 1858; his first book, 
“The Queen Mother and Rosamond,” ap- 
peared in 1860, when Swinburne was 
twenty-three years of age. At this time 


he was living in London and visiting fre- 
quently at the home of Burne-Jones, and 
what the widow of Burne-Jones, in the 
“Memorials” of the painter, says of Swin- 
burne is of sufficient interest to bear repe- 
tition: 


He had rooms very near us and we saw a 
great deal of him; sometimes twice or three 
times in a day he would come in, bringing 
his poems hot from his heart and certain of 
welcome and a hearing at any hour. His ap- 
pearance was very unusual and in some ways 
beautiful, for his hair was glorious in abundance 
and colour and his eyes indescribably fine. 
When repeating poetry he had a perfectly nat- 
ural way of lifting them in a rapt, unconscious 
gaze, and the clear green colour softened by 
thick brown eyelashes was’ unforgettable: 
“Looks commercing with the skies” expresses 
it without exaggeration. He was restless 
beyond words, scarcely standing still at all 
and almost dancing as he walked, while even 
in sitting he moved continually, seeming to 
keep time, by a swift movement of the hands 
at the wrists, and sometimes of the feet also, 
with some inner rhythm of excitement. He 
was affectionate and unsuspicious, and faith- 
ful beyond most people to those he really 
loved. The biting wit which filled his talk so 
as at times to leave his hearers dumb with 
amazement always spared one thing, and that 
was an absent friend. 


It was Swinburne who brought FitzGer- 
ald’s translation of Omar to the notice of 
his friends. 


He had just purchased it for the sum of two- 
pence, and was marvelling who the anonymous 
translator might be. He had first heard through 
Rossetti that this treasure had been discovered 
on a bookstall near Leicester Square outside 
Quatrich’s shop in Castle street. It had been 
published by Quatrich in 1859, but, proving 
a dead failure, the greater part of the edition 
was turned out of doors and anybody might 
have it for a penny a copy. 

“Thither we repaired,” says Mr. Swinburne, 
“and expended a few pence on a few copies. 
Next day, when we were returned for more, 
the price was raised to the iniquitous and 
exorbitant sum of twopence. You should have 
heard the eloquent and impressive severity of 
Gabriel’s humorous expostulations with the 
stall-keeper on behalf of a defrauded if lim- 
ited public. But we were extravagant enough 
to invest in a few more copies even at that 
scandalous price.” 

Swinburne’s first masterpiece appeared 
in 1864. This was “Atalanta of Calydon,” 
a poetic tragedy, Greek in spirit and-form, 
and of it Richard Henry Stoddard writes: 

There was nothing like it in English verse 
before it appeared; and there has been noth- 
ing like it since. 
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Swinburne 13 


It was the first and last awakening of the 
tragic Muse of Greece,—a stern, magnificent. 
awiul spirit, speaking the large language of 
the gods, and moving to her end like Fate. The 
originality of Swinburne’s blank verse is as ab- 
solute as the originality of Marlowe’s blank 
verse. It is an instrument upon which he was 
the first to play, and whose volume of sound 
no hand save his could evoke and control. One 
needs to be a poet in order to comprehend the 
difficulties it overcomes, and the triumphs it 
achieves,—the art, in short, of which it is so 
magnificent an example. But one need not be 
a poet in order to feel its solemnity, its gran- 
deur, its greatness, and the weight of the stern, 
dark thought with which it is charged. And 
one need not be a poet to feel that he never 
before encountered such an opulence of diction, 
such a wealth of words, such a largess of lan- 
guage as Swinburne showers upon his song. 


Read this from the chorus of spring: 


For winter’s rains and ruins are over, 

And all the season of snow and sins; 
The days dividing lover and lover, 

The light that loses, the night that wins; 
And time remembered is grief forgotten, 
And frosts are slain and flowers begotten, 
And in green underwood and cover 

Blossom by blossom the spring begins. 

* ok Ok 


The full streams feed on flower of rushes, 

Ripe grasses trammel a travelling foot, 
The faint fresh flame of the young year flushes 
From leaf to flower and flower to fruit, 

And fruit and leaf are as gold and fire, 

And the oat is heard above the lyre, 

And the hoofed heal of a Satyr crushes 
The chestnut-husk at the chestnut-root. 


As Theodore Wratislaw says, 

Twenty or thirty years of study and practice 
of literature since have not given to the .poet 
a surer hand, a sweeter note or a swifter im- 
agination. 


In 1865 also appeared the first of the 
Mary Stuart plays, “Chastelard’’—full of 
youthful emotion and unreined passion, 
one of the strong, sweeping undercurrents 
that more than a few times overwhelms 
the more exalted beauties of Swinburne’s 


verse. 
With 1866 came the first series of 
“Poems and Ballads,” and now Swinburne 
was read, was howled at, was preached 
about. It is by these poems, generally 
speaking, that he is still most widely 
known ; those of the poet’s admirers who 
belong to what is termed the reading pub- 
lic judge him by some or all of the pieces 
in this collection. To it belong “Laus 
Veneris,” the “Hymn to Proserpine,” 
“Hesperia.” The work is the expression 
of youth, with its exaggerations, its in- 


tensity of emotions, its worship of the 
physical life of man. And yet the poems 
are also in every way the expressions of 
an artist and an artist of no ordinary skill, 
but one who knows how to use every in- 
strument and tool available in the exer- 
cise of his craft, and, more than this, 
knows how to invent and manufacture 
other tools to serve his purposes. 

When, in 1871, “Songs Before Sun- 
rise’ appeared, there were new elements 
introduced into the verse—the larger pas- 
sion of Freedom, a certain mysticism and 
spirituality. 

“Bothwell,” second of the Mary Stuart 
trilogy, now appeared (1874); “Erec- 
theus,” another poetic tragedy after Greek 
models, was issued in 1876, and in 1878 
a second series of “Poems and Ballads” 
came out. “Songs of the Spring-Tides,” 
the most personal of all Swinburne’s col- 
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Courtesy John Lane From *‘ Theodore Watts-Dunton" 


THE PINES, PUTNEY HILL 


From a drawing by Herbert Railton 


The house in which Mr. Swinburne has lived for 
the last twenty years. 
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lections, arrived with 1880; to the same 
year belongs “Studies in Song;”’ and 
“Mary Stuart” was completed for publi- 
cation in 1881. To 1882 belongs “Tristam 
of Lyonesse,” a narrative poem chiefly re- 
markable in that it fails in every point in 
which a narrative poem should succeed. 
It is exasperatingly obscure and _ totally 
unappealing and certainly deserves but 
the smallest measure of praise. But there 
were other things in the volume with 
“Tristam” that merit more careful con- 
sideration. These were some poems about 





From ** Theodore W atts-Dunton " 
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IVY AT “THE PINES” 


Mr. Swinburne himselt can be seen standing 


at the door. 


children—tender, pathetically sweet, 
gracefully sympathetic. For example, 
here is one, entitled “A Child’s Laugh- 
ter,” 


All the bells of heaven may ring, 
All the birds of heaven may sing, 


All the wells on earth may spring, 
All the winds on earth may bring 
All sweet sounds together; 
Sweeter far than all things heard, 
Hand of harper, tone of bird, 
Sound of woods at sundown stirred, 
Welling water’s winsome word. 
Wind in warm wan weather. 


One thing yet there is, that none 
Hearing ere its chimes be done 
Knows not well the sweetest one 
Heard of man beneath the sun, 
Hoped in heaven hereafter; 
Soft and strong and loud and light, 
Very sound of very light 
Heard from morning’s rosiest height, 
When the soul of all delight 
Fills a child’s clear laughter. 


Golden bells of welcome rolled 
Never forth such notes, nor told 
Hours so blithe in tones so bold 
As the radiant mouth of gold 
Here that rings forth heaven. 
If the golden-crested wren 
Were a nightingale—why, then, 
Something seen and heard of men 
Might be half as sweet as when 
Laughs a child of seven. 

“The Century of Roundels” was issued 
in 1882; “A Midsummer Holiday,” con- 
sisting chiefly of ballads, appeared in 
1884; “Marino Faliero,” a dramatic poem 
of medieval Venice, in 1885, and “Lo- 
crine,’ a rhymed tragedy of rather re- 
markable poetic form, in 1887. 

1889 saw the third series of ‘Poems 
and Ballads; in 1892 “The Sisters,” a 
miserable attempt at a modern play came 
out; “Astrophel,” again Greek in spirit, 
belongs to 1894; “The Tale of Balen,” a 
narrative poem of lyrical quality, to 1896, 
and “Rosamund, Queen of the Lom- 
bards,” a poetic drama, to 1899. 

The prose works appeared from 1866 
on; the study of William Blake, adequate 
and remarkably sympathetic, came in 
1868 ; the “Essays and Studies” in 1875; 
“Charlotte Bronte” in 1877; the study of 
Shakespeare in 1880, and “Victor Hugo” 
in 1886. Had Swinburne never written 
a line of verse, his prose would be 
enough to make his name live. The same 
strong individuality of the poems is here; 
the same eloquent flow of words and a 
copious vocabulary from the abundance 
of which it has been a temptation to em- 
ploy too much rather than a necessity for 
care in harboring resources. Rich in im- 
agination, vivid with figures that are as so 
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From “ Theodore W atts-Dunton.” 


A CORNER IN “ THE PINES” 


Above the book-case hangs a portrait of Mr. Watts-Dunton, and between the book-case and cabinet is a carved mirror 
decorated with Dunn's copy of the lost Rossetti frescoes at the Oxford Union, 


many flashlight views of an invisible land, 
this is the use of the lyrical gift in prose. 
If the indulgence of this gift has some- 
times numbed the critic’s faculty of keen 
analysis ; if the tendency is to be extreme, 
whether in praise or blame, it matters but 
little—these are wonderful studies not- 
withstanding, and show a scholarship such 
as is not always the possession of poets. 

The poetical genius of Swinburne is es- 
sentially lyrical. The songs in his dramas 
are among the most spontaneous, most 
truly inspired things that he has written. 
As dramas, designed for presentation, 
none of the dramatic works are prac- 
ticable ; they have not the event, the situ- 
ation or the characterization which a prac- 
tical drama must have. The Greek pieces 
are the results of arduous study, a tem- 
perament that finds congenial environ- 
ment in a contemplation of Hellenic civ- 
ilization and a capacity for comprehending 
and appreciating Greek art in all its var- 
ious departments. 

Someone has called Swinburne a poet's 
poet; and this estimate is not far wrong. 
For it is the genius with which he manipu- 


lates poetic forms, forms of an astonish- 
ingly wide and various range, that makes 
him most admirable. He makes little or no 
appeal to the heart; his patriotism is a 
cold, dead thing, that wears itself out in 
the intricacies of “The Armada,” for in- 
stance, and possesses no stimulating force 
with which to enkindle response. In his 
poems many times the opulence of the 
diction obscures almost entirely the 
thought ; it is a tapestry woven over a com- 
plicated pattern, that results in a brilliant 
jumble of colors, from which it is difficult 
to discern the lines and forms of the ac- 
tual picture. 

Swinburne is not one of the great 
teachers of humanity. That he does pro- 
mulgate a code of ethics and does arouse 
a certain religious fervor in the abstract, 
can be testified to by many of the later 
poems. In “The Songs before Sunrise” 
we find embodied an order of religious be- 
lief; it has been called pantheism; some 
critics would call him Christian in a broad 
and general sense. But in the Greek 
poems he is unashamedly pagan; in 
“Hertha,” on the other hand, he empha- 
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sizes the idea of God in man. He de- 
nounces religious form, creed and dogma, 


A creed is a rod, 
And a crown is of night, 
But this thing is God, 
To be man with thy might, 
To grow straight in the strength of thy spirit, 
and live out thy life as the light. 
ss. + 
For truth only is living, 
Truth only is whole, 
And the love of his giving 
Man’s polestar and pole; 
Man, pulse of my centre, and fruit of my body, 
and seed of my soul. 


One birth of my bosom; 
One beam of mine eye; 
One topmost blossom 
That scales the sky; : 
Man, equal and one with me, man that is made 
of me, man that is I. 

Yet the richness of the music, the sub- 
lime heights among which a soul seems to 
have lost itself, this is the spirit predomi- 
nant and the force of a mighty personality 
is here, as well as the weight of a mighty 


intellect. 


Concerning the more intimate person- 
ality of the poet, one could wish to pos- 
sess some larger and more significant 
items, but this seems to be impossible. For 
the last twenty years he has lived at Put- 
ney Hill, London, in a house called “The 
Pines,” with his friend, the critic and poet, 
Theodore Watts-Dunton. In this house 
there are all manner of things of associa- 
tive interest centering about the Rossetti 
circle; furniture and pictures and books 
that doubtless make it a veritable literary 
and artistic treasure-house. Mr. James 
Douglas, writing the life of Theodore 
Watts-Dunton, complains of the prohibi- 
tions that have been laid upon him in 
speaking about the relationship that exists 
between Watts-Dunton and Swinburne 
and about their home life. He confines 
himself to the statement that the friend- 
ship began in 1872 and was soon estab- 
lished on a basis of the closest intimacy, 
unbroken even in periods of vacation, 
when the two poets have taken their out- 
ings together at some seaside resort. 
When the collected poems of Mr. Swin- 
burne were issued in 1904, the dedication 
read : 


To my best and dearest friend I dedicate this 
first collected edition of my poems, and to him 
I address what I have to say on the occasion. 
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It was Mr. Watts-Dunton who coun- 
selled Swinburne to revise and publish a 
novel that the poet had printed some thirty 
years ago in a defunct London magazine, 
the “Tatler.” The title of this story was 
“A Year’s Letters,” and it has been issued, 
revised, within the past month under a 
new title, “Love’s Cross Currents.’* Poets 
as a rule do not make the best novelists, 
and the chances are that if they are good 
poets they will be poor novelists. Even 
allowing for the age at which this series 
of letters was written, one feels the keen- 
est disappointment in that a great poet 
has seen fit to give this insignificant work 
to the world. Four young persons in love, 
each with the wrong person, and a guiding 
destiny in the shape of a frivolous, gossipy 
grandmamma, give the characters. Some 
of the letters are woeful, some are ab- 
surdly pathetic, some are witty, some are 
extravagant. Where the young Swinburne 
sympathized and emotionally plunged 
himself into exaggerations of a most ex- 
traordinary character, the older Swin- 
burne now stands aside and smiles at the 
follies the world can commit, a world of 
which he probably knows little more now 
than he did thirty years ago. 

There are, to be sure, brilliant epigrams 
in the letters, and an incisive wit; there 
are the words as eloquently marshaled as 
in some of the poems; there is, here and 
there, the stately dignity of the prose 
works; but this is not a novel. When it 
is considered with what result Richard- 
son, for instance, employed the letter- 
form in novel-writing, this of Swinburne’s 
is child’s play, poet’s play at best. Still, 
if one can live through its interminable 
dullness, there may be phrases and para- 
graphs that will remain for future enjoy- 
ment and the pleasure of having perused 
some of the pages, wherein the freshness 
of originality and a force of imagination 
afford surprises and pleasure, may seem 
well worth waiting for. 

After all, this is but an incident in a 
long and significant career, and it counts 
for little in a final judgment. One may 
view it as a bit of recreation in the life of 
a man of whom it can with all truth be 
said, 
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When the comparative claims made for the 
greater poets of the nineteenth century shall 
receive their final adjucation at the tribunal 
of criticism, there can be little doubt that to 
Shelley, Wordsworth, and Tennyson, in this 
ultimate reckoning, there will be conceded a 
higher place than that allowed to Swinburne. 
Keats and Coleridge, by virtue of a few perfect 
poems; Browning and Arnold, by virtue of a 
special appeal to the intellectual rather than 
the strictly aesthetic element in appreciation, 
may also be cherished by many with a deeper 
affection. Some may discover in Byron’s “su- 
perb energy of sincerity and strength,” a more 
positive inspiration; some may recognize in 
Landor’s superb yet wistful restraint a finer 
example; some may even find in the artistic 
passion of Rossetti or in the golden haze of 
Morris a surer stimulus to the deeper sensi- 
bilities—but with all at least, Swinburne will be 
found fairly comparable in the impressiveness 
of his achievement as a whole. The rich di- 


versity of that achievement, the splendid ar- 
tistry of its performance, and the high and 
austere idealism which informs it, are qualities 
that may safely be trusted to save it from the 
oblivion in which the work of all but the 
greater poets becomes engulfed soon after they 
have passed away from among men. 


This estimate is by Mr. William Morton 
Payne in an introduction to the “Selected 
Poems of Swinburne’’* one of the Belles- 
Lettres series, recently issued and save 
that Mr. Payne is inclined to overlook 
some of the less pleasant phases of many 
of the earlier poems, it seems an emi- 
nently just one. 


*SELECTED PoEMS OF SWINBURNE. Belles- 
Lettres series. With an introduction by Wil- 
liam Morton Payne. D.C. Heath & Co. 


Old Romance 


By John Russell Hayes 


LOVE the golden days of old romance 

That live for us in legend and in story,— 

The Age of Gold, when man was in his glory, 
The feats of fairies and their moonlight dance, 
The stately jousts with noble knights a-prance, 
And lordly loves in castles grey and hoary. 
And so I turn to some old allegory 
Of merry England, or of sunny France, 

Or dreamy Spain; and all entranced I sit 

With mystic Arthur at the Table Round, 

Or visit that dark vale where Roland wound 

His last sad horn, or thread the purple light 

Of Spenser’s woods, or laugh with him who writ 
Of old La Mancha’s crazed, fantastic knight. 











The Shortcomings of 
Criticism 


ODERN novelists, redoubtable as 

seems the tribe of them, still find 

it difficult to endure even a small 
portion of adverse criticism. Whether 
this attitude of the injured is the result of 
a fear lest harsh criticism spoil the selling 
properties of their books, or whether it is 
a real sensitiveness to criticism generally, 
the sensitiveness of one who has strived 
hard and has met with what appears to 
him a not proper appreciation, is not al- 
ways easy to determine. The chief fact 
is that all the novelists are ahungered for 
praise, indiscriminate or other ; apparently 
they have no comprehension of what may 
constitute over-praise. The bigger and 
sweeter the pill the better is it to swallow, 
and the medicinal quality may be propor- 
tionately small; such as these need no 
medicine. 

The London “Academy” recently cited 
the case of a novelist who complained that 
a certain newspaper had treated his fiction 
inconsistently, with alternate praise and 
scorn. The “Academy” very kindly prof- 
fered the following soothing and inge- 
nious explanation : 


, 


While a novelist is building up his reputa- 
tion, his works seldom fall in the way of the 
severest critics, who have a prejudice against 
what they are pleased to consider unprofitable 
reading, and are able, within limits, to pick 
and choose the books that they will review. 
Consequently these novels are allotted to the 
younger reviewers, who are often disposed to 
take Macaulay’s genial view that there is no 
such thing as a bad novel, though some novels 
are better than others. In due course, how- 
ever, when the novelist has made something 
of a name, the critic with the higher standards 
does come to the consideration of his case— 
either because the reputation has aroused his 
curiosity, or because an editor has decided that 
the time has come for weighing that reputa- 
tion in the balance. And then the case of the 
novelist is like that of a passman entering for 





one of the University prizes. New criteria are 
applied to his performances, and the conse- 
quences are not invariably agreeable to him. 


In just how far this plausible explana- 
tion will serve we do not pretend to con- 
sider. Pitiable as is the aspect of the 
man who makes public his pet grievances, 
that scarcely seems a more dignified pic- 
ture in which one critic of a paper raises 
hopes that apparently can be raised, even 
in the most sophisticated, while another 
writer on the same staff sets himself to 
the business of rending the fabric of the 
reputation thus manufactured. 

Literary criticism, in the best meanings 
of the term, does not exist in either Eng- 
land or America to-day ; why not admit it ? 
It fails to exist because there is simply 
nothing for it to subsist on. At present 
the best that can be done is to guide, as 
far as possible in the right direction, the 
literary tastes; to prevent wherever pos- 
sible this wholesale devouring of poor- 
class reading matter—fiction especially— 
by recommending the least harmful and 
by bringing forward the few things that 
do deserve attention, whether for the mat- 
ter or the spirit or the style that is in 
them. 


When Public Libraries Be- 


come Useful] 
A CRITICISM of public libraries 


was made recently in the “Inde- 

pendent,” and the question was 
asked, “has the public library become 
feminized? It was argued that women 
are mostly employed in the libraries, and 
that in this way much of the book selec- 
tion is directly under the guidance of the 
feminine mind. As a result it would be 
natural that the popular novel should have 
a predominance in the choice; the scien- 
tific and technical comprise the more neg- 
lected departments. The public library 
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will not, this writer asserts, attain its full 
capabilities for usefulness until its con- 
tents are such that it can be made actually 
to serve practical purposes rather than 
merely furnishing a means of amusement. 


When the farmer drops in to see what is the 
red bug that is eating his box-elder trees and 
what to do for it, or rather against it; when 
the editor telephones over for a map of Port 
Arthur for the afternoon edition; when the 
orator for “Pioneer Day’ finds there anec- 
dotes of the early history of the town; when 
the boy who wants to study electrical engineer- 
ing in his odd hours does not have to send 
$25 to a correspondence school for books the 
library ought to supply; when the village in- 
ventor can learn how many times before his 
non-refillable bottle has been patented; when 
the grocer’s clerk comes over to see what 
brands of baking powder contain alum; when 
the mechanic can find out what horse-power 
he can get from a windmill above his shop; 
when the political junta adjourns from the 
drug store to the library to see how much 
McKinley ran ahead of his ticket in 1896 in the 
fifth Congressional district; when the labor 
leader comes in to look up English laws on the 
financial responsibility of trades unions; when 
the mayor sends in for all the books on the 
municipal ownership of electric-light plants; 
when the clerk of the district court discovers 
in the files of the local paper an advertise- 
ment of a dissolution of partnership ten years 
ago—then we can be sure that Andrew Car- 
negie has not wasted his money. 


There is more truth in this than first 
appears—subtly ironical as it is in expres- 
sion. The Carnegie libraries have fre- 
quently been criticised as having accom- 
plished nothing higher than the dissem- 
ination of ordinary fiction—the one thing 
of all things that is least needed in the 
essential pursuits of life and in the cul- 
tivation of literary taste. 

With the writer in the “Independent,” 
we hold that a library is not a library in 
the best sense if it merely provides the 
time-killer. It should indeed be as great 
as possible in scope, and its infallibility 
should be well established—placed in a 
small town, it should be an institution to 
be relied upon; it should be efficient and 
copious, a bulwark in a community, as well 
as an ornament. 

But as regards its feminization, the 
theory does not seem altogether un- 
founded, yet it is scarcely possible that 
woman managers and employes exercise 
so large an influence as to really frustrate 
the main and primary purposes of an im- 
portant institution. There are many com- 


mon-sensible, highly intelligent women 
on the staffs of public libraries, and the 
likelihood is that they are no more re- 
sponsible for shortcomings than are their 
masculine colleagues. The whole trouble 
with public libraries to-day, however, 
seems to be the same trouble now harass- 
ing readers everywhere. With novels to 
the right of us and riovels to the left of us, 
and not any of them momentous—what 
more natural than that even libraries 
should be novel houses, too. Doubtless 
each year thousands of dollars are spent in 
fiction for library shelves that would have 
reaped a far richer, if not so ostentatious 
a harvest, had they been invested in books 
of a more practical and more enduring 
nature. 


Again Mr. James and Again 
Balzac 


VEN those who have heard Mr. 
James give his address, “The Les- 
son of Balzac,” were most prob- 

ably glad to see the lecture actually in 
type, reprinted as it was, and with some 
additions, in the “Atlantic Monthly.” It 
was in February “Book News” that the 
lecture by Mr. James, delivered for the 
first time, in January, before the Contem- 
porary Club of Philadelphia, was report- 
ed and commented upon. But possess- 
ing no stenographic transcript, it was 
impossible to quote precisely, and there 
are just a few things in the very admir- 
able study upon which it might be of in- 
terest to place an especial emphasis. 

It is, for instance, interesting to know 
just what is Mr. James’s candid opinion 
of the present state of literature. Him- 
self not an unprolific writer—his novels 
appear with reasonable regularity—it is 
but natural to possess a curiosity concern- 
ing his views with regard to lesser and 
even more industrious writers. As usual, 
Mr. James expresses himself grandilo- 
quently and with a very conscious dig- 
nity. As usual, too, he distinguishes Eng- 
land with a slight stress laid on her su- 
periority. 

I do not propose for a moment to invite you 
to blink the fact that our huge Anglo-Saxon 
array of producers and readers—and especially 
our vast cis-Atlantic multitude—presents pro- 


duction uncontrolled, production untouched by 
criticism, unguided, unlighted, uninstructed, un- 
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ashamed, on a scale that is really a new thing 
in the world. It is all the complete reversal 
of any proportion, between the elements, that 
was ever seen before. It is the biggest flock 
straying without shepherds, making its music 
without the sight of the classic crook, berib- 
boned or other, without a sound of the sheep- 
dog’s bark,—wholesome note once in a way,— 
that has ever found room for pasture. The 
very opposite has happened from what might 
have been expected to happen. The shep- 
herds have diminished as the flock has _ in- 
creased—quite as if number and quantity had 
got beyond them, or even as if their charge 
had turned, by some uncanny process, to a 
pack of ravening wolves. 

So much for Mr. James’s criticism of 
writing and criticism as we know them. 
It is as picturesaue as it is, unfortunately, 
truthful. Indeed, Mr. James is unfailingly 
picturesque in this maiden effort at lec- 
turing—throughout his contemplation of 
the great French novelist he has strewn 
figures poetical and manifold allusions, 
colorfully set forth. In one passage, par- 
ticularly, does he seem to delight in let- 
ting his fancy frolic. It is when he com- 
pares the poet and the novelist, taking as 
a fundamental difference the presence of 
the lyrical quality. We spoke of this once 
before, but it seems only just to quote 
word for word, for only so can the full 
significance and some of the best of Mr. 
James be appreciated. 


The Poet is most the Poet when he is pre- 
ponderantly lyrical, when he speaks, laughing 
and crying, most directly from his heart, which 
throbs under the impressions of life. It is not 
the image of life that he thus expresses, so 
much as life itself, in its sources so much as his 
own intimate, essential states and feelings. By 
the time he has begun to collect anecdotes, to 
tell stories, to present scenes, to concern him- 
self, that is, with the states and feeling of 
others, he is well on the way not to be the 
Poet, pure and simple. The lyrical element, 
all the same, abides in him, and it is by this 
element that he is connected with what is most 
splendid in his expression. The lyrical in- 
stinct and tradition are immense in Shakes- 
peare; that is why, great story-teller, great 
dramatist and painter, great lover, in short, of 
the image of life though he was, we need not 
press the case of his example. The lyrical ele- 
ment is not great, is in fact not present at all, 
in Balzac, in Scott (the Scott of voluminous 
prose), nor in Thackeray, nor in Dickens— 
which is precisely why they are so essentially 
novelists, so almost exclusively, lovers of the 
image of life. It is great, or it is at all events 
largely present, in such a writer as George 
Sand—which is doubtless why we take her for 
a novelist in a much looser sense than the 
others we have named. It is considerable in 
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that bright particular genius of our own day, 
George Meredith, who so strikes us as hitching 
winged horses to the chariot of his prose- 
steeds who prance and dance and caracole, 
who strain the traces, attempt to quit the 
ground, and yearn for the upper air. Balzac, 
with huge feet fairly ploughing in the sand of our 
desert, is, on the other hand, the very type and 
model of the projector and creator; so that 
when I think, either with terror or with envy, 
of the nature and the effort of the Novelist, 
I think of something that reaches its highest 
expression in him. 


How to Read 


ISCUSSIONS as to methods of 

reading have been countless. Fre- 

quently they have been “flat, stale 
and unprofitable.” The advice, “one good 
poem every day and Shakespeare and the 
Bible on the dressing table” is admirable, 
but it allows no place for the masterpieces 
of fiction, for essays and for critical stud- 
ies. If the poem, the play and the Bible 
were to be supplemented by the half- 
hour’s well selected reading advised by 
Mr. John Morley, a better rule would be 
formed. 

After a general survey of the whole 
question, how to read, bringing forward 
evidences from various reliable authori- 
ties, Mr. Guy Carleton Lee in the Balti- 
more “Sun” evolves the following plan 
of procedure 
elasticity in the carrying out—but solid in 
foundation principle: 

Read methodically as to the text, systemati- 
cally as to time, from works selected first for 
inspiring and generous influence, second for 
instructive quality and third for entertaining 
power and let these attributes be in due pro- 
portion to suit individual needs. A brief rule 
this is, to be sure, and one that leaves much 
to the individual reader, but a rule, neverthe- 
less, that will be found of large applicability 
and, intelligently applied, a safe guide to the 
use of books. 

No list of fifty or one hundred best 
books will suffice for the ordinary pur- 
poses of reading. Fifty or one hundred 
authors might do better and furnish read- 
ing for a lifetime. The ideas of one of 
our minor poets on this subject seem emi- 
nently sane. This writer always reads 
one author at a time, taking up his whole 
work. This would be rather slow, at the 
rate of a half hour a day, but it would 
give the advantage of being able to judge 
an author fairly and would eliminate the 
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In Fields 


danger of missing him at his best. But it 
would, on the other hand, often necessi- 
tate the wasting of time on the less happy 
phases of literary masters. For instance, 
there is much in Wordsworth, in Byron, 
in Scott, even in Tennyson, that can be 
laid aside without entailing any loss in the 
aggregate gain. 

A very good way to add to the general 
knowledge through a course of reading, 
pursued systematically, is to take up var- 
ious groups of writers. The Pre-Raphae- 
lites make an interesting group, in connec- 
tion with them, the Brownings, Tennyson 
and Ruskin can be reviewed; the French 
novelists of the nineteenth century—de 
Maupassant, Daudet, Gautier and Balzac 
—merit a generous consideration ; Goethe 
and Schiller have almost inexhaustible 
possibilities. A recommendation of these 
presupposes, of course, a previous con- 
templation of Homer, Dante, Shakespeare 
and Milton. 


In Fields 
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Every reader should possess, as far as 
possible, his own library, and nothing 
should go into it unless it goes as a friend 
—an acquaintance at least. Nothing means 
so much as a shelf or case of books that 
have been read and loved, and are read 
and loved still. The associations that 
gather around books are among the dear- 
est associations of life, and with beloved 
volumes close at hand, one cannot be un- 
bearably lonely at any time. How many 
of us own a well-thumbed “Rasselas,” a 
worn “Hamlet,” a pencil-annotated Shel- 
ley and Shakespeare’s “Sonnets” crudely 
commented upon with the egotism that 
must attach to any such comment? No 
society can compensate for the loss of the 
society of books. Humanity tires, scenery 
loses its charms after certain degrees of 
impression, but a book needs no environ- 
ment ; for the true reader it has to wait on 
no mood. 


and Woods 


By Wilbur Morris Stine 


HEY said to me that Poesie was dead, 
And desolation lay upon the shrine 


Of song; and now the mocking echoes spread 


Unholy cries where dwelt the sacred Nine. 
Ah, me! my heart was sad: for Trade had filled 
The earth, and spell of tedious Reason bound 


The minds of men; while 


Greed and Gain had stilled 


The voice of song with their derisive sound. 
Unto the fields and woods I turned: still sung 
Within their trembling shade the melodies 
Of dreams, and, still, the long, cool shadows flung 
The witchery of dryads through the trees. 
Still, through the fields the wild, free voice of earth I heard; 
And Poesie’s undying breath the forest stirred. 





Courtesy Harper and Brothers 


KING EDWARD VII AND SIR GILBERT PARKER 





Sir Gilbert Parker is a conscientious Parliamentarian and earnestly devotes himself to the political interests 
of his country. He works in London five days of the week and does his writing during the week-ends passed 
in the country. When he needs freshening up he travels. It will be remembered that he received his Knight- 
hood at the hands of King Edward. at the time of the Coronation, in 1900. The above picture has never before 


been printed in America. 


In 


Gossip of Authors 


Octave Thanet, who in private life is 
Miss Alice French, was born at Andover, 


Octave Massachusetts, in 1850, and 
Thanet, was educated at the Abbott 
pe Academy in that town, though 
the Hour” her residence at the beginning 


of that period was Davenport, Iowa, to 
which place her father had gone because 
of failing health—a man of education, and 
keenly appreciative of literature and art. 
Mr. French was descended from William 
French, a colonial legislator and Indian 
fighter. On her maternal grandmother's 
side, Miss French is descended from the 
Endicotts, the Richardsons, the Danforths, 


the World of Letters 


and Their Works 


and other historic families of New Eng- 
land. Her education predisposed Miss 
French to the fascinations of economics 
and philosophy, and she early dabbled in 
matters which would have warped her 
nature and placed her in the ranks of the 
blue stockings. Happily, editors stood be- 
tween the ambitious young woman and 
what would have been a mere avocation, 
and when she turned her attention, after 
polite admonitions, to stories which re- 
flected something of her naturally sunny 
disposition and a keen insieht into human 
nature, they began to take notice of her 
talents. Little wonder, then, that when 
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asked: ‘Who are your heroes in real life,” 
Miss French answered with promptness, 
“Magazine editors!” 

It was in 1878, about, that Miss French 
sent her first story in the line of her newly 
realized vocation to “Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine,’ which the editor accepted, and for 
which he sent her a check for $42. This 
was “A Communist’s Wife,” and really 
marks the starting point in Miss French's 
literary career, which has since largely de- 
voted itself to realistic portraiture. This 
faculty is discernible in those stories 
founded on her sojourns on the planta- 
tion at Clover Bend, on the Biack River, of 


DMITRI MEREJKOWSKI 


The last of the trilogy, by Merejkowski. of which 
“* The Death of the Gods *’ and ** The Romance of 
Leonardo da Vinci,’’ were the first two, is almost 
ready for publication. The story is of Russia this 
time and deals with ‘* Peter and Alexis.’’ The 
great Czar Peter is, of course, the central figure. 


Arkansas. This plantation and incidents 
connected therewith have been described 
with painstaking exactness in her stories 
called “Otto the Knight,” “Whitsun Harp, 
Regulator,” “Ma’ Bowlin’” and “The 
Mortgage on Jeffy.” 

For the most part the books published 
by Miss French consist of short stories, 
many of which have appeared in the maga- 
zines. The complete list would be a long 
one. She has, however, previous to “The 
Man of the Hour,” published nine vol- 
umes, as follows: “Knitters of the Sun,” 
1887; “Expiation,” 1890; “Otto the 


Knight,’ 1893; “Stories of a Western 
Town,” 1893; “An Adventure in Pho- 
tography,” 1893; “The Missionary Sher- 
iff,’ 1897; “A Book of True Lovers,” 
1898; “The Heart of Toil,” 1898; “A 
Slave to Duty,” 1900. “The Man of the 
Hour,” just published, is Miss French’s 
first full-fledged novel, and as such it is 
the more interesting in that it possesses no 
hint of the fact. 
A new book that especially merits recog- 
nition is the collection of short stories, 
“The Troll Garden,” by Miss 
peti Willa Sibert Cather. As some- 
Cather one said lately, Nebraska is be- 
ginning to yield her share of 
American literary contribution, and Miss 
Cather is almost a finished product, even 
at the first. By birth, this new writer is 
a Virginian, her native town being Win- 


WILLA SIBERT CATHER 


Miss Cather’s short stories in “‘The Troll Garden” 
are among the most promising things that the year 
has offered. 


chester. But most of her childhood was 
spent on a ranch in Nebraska, and her 
education was finished in the University 
of that State. For a time she worked on 
her home newspapers, then joined the 
staff of the “Pittsburg Leader,” living 
since that time in Pittsburg. 
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The first book that Miss Cather brought 
out was a modest little volume of poems, 
“April Twilights.” “The Troll Garden” 
has been made up of stories which she 
contributed to various of the magazines. 
These tales, seven in number, are in every 
way superior to the average short story 
as we find it in the periodicals. They can 
be compared with the work of no writer, 
unless it be Mrs. Wharton, for their un- 
derlying satiric humor, their psychological 
analysis and the surety with which atmos- 





KARL EDWIN HARRIMAN 


Mr. Harriman's new story ‘“* The Girl and the 
Deal "’ is a very pretty, up-to-date romance. 


phere is created in each individual case. 
They are all studies in temperament, every 
one fittingly set with just the right back- 
ground, portrayed with a proper degree 
of detail. Unpretentious as they are, they 
have been done with a real care for exe- 
cution and the power that is in them has 
been masterfully concentrated to gain the 
best impression of strength. Now and 
then a sudden touch of realism veritably 
recalls Balzac or a bit of excellently pro- 
portioned and vivid description brings to 
mind something of de Maupassant. 

It is somewhat amusing to consider that 
these stories of artistic temperament and 
higher-class Bohemianism have given rise 
to a great stack of letters addressed to 
the author, letters in which cranks attempt 
to identify themselves with now one, now 
another of the characters portrayed, and 
add for Miss Cather’s delectation, lengthy 
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descriptions of experiences analogous with 
those narrated. 
XK oK 

Sometimes it is very amusing to look 
much younger than one’s actual years 
would warrant. Mr. Karl Ed- 
win Harriman has derived no 
little fun from his very boyish 
appearance. One experience 
in particular is well worth quoting, as 
showing how readily persons can be de- 
ceived by merely casual observance, and 
showing also how fortunate it is at times 
to be able to take refuge in the obscurity 
that so many of the supercilious identify 
with youth. 

Mr. Harriman is editor of “The Pil- 
grim,” and on one occasion a “matronly 
writer of verse,” as someone has aptly 
termed her, called to see him, after having 
corresponded with him on the subject of 
her verses. When she entered the office 
Mr. Harriman was sitting at the window 
with a newspaper. 

“I was told that Mr. Harriman was 
here,” was her unprefaced remark. “I 
wanted to see him. But I can’t wait; 
here’s my card, give it to him when he 
comes in,” and out she went, leaving Mr. 
Harriman smiling, but hugely pleased with 
himself when he noted the name on the 
card. She had taken him for the office 
boy and had saved him thereby a most 
uncomfortable half hour in boredom. 

* 


Editor or 
Office Boy ? 


“The Marriage of William Ashe” will 
probably be produced on the New York 
stage some time during the 
coming winter. Arrangements 
with the author have recently 
been concluded and the chief 
problem has been solved. To find a Lady 
Kitty was a very tangible difficulty, but 
Grace George has finally been chosen for 
the part. 

The book should lend itself remarkably 
well to dramatization; one can picture a 
half-dozen brilliant scenes almost without 
a thought. Given adequate settings and 
an inspired interpretation of Kitty, the 
play can scarcely fail to be a signal suc- 
cess. But Miss George will have to be 
inspired in order to reproduce the uncon- 
trollable flights, the brilliant performances 
and strange caprice of Mrs. Ward’s hero- 
ine, conveying at the same time the under- 


Mrs. Ward's 
Latest Novel 
Dramatized 
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lying pathos and melancholy of the ill- 
fated wife of William Ashe. 
* * ok 


“The Venus of Cadiz” is among the 

more striking of new novels. This is 

due not only to the merit of 

The author of the book, but to the very inter- 

Pre esting personality of the au- 

thor, “Richard Fisguill,” oth- 

erwise Richard Henry Wilson, Professor 

of Romance Languages in the University 
of Virginia. 

It was fifteen years ago, it seems, that 
Mr. Wilson appeared in the Johns Hop- 
kins graduate school. He was by birth a 
Scotch-Irish Kentuckian, equipped with 
an abundance of the true Irish temper 
and temperament; zealously ambitious, 
aggressively energetic and in earnest as 
only the man who feels in himself the in- 
herent power of success can be earnest. 

He had read omnivorously, had argued 
incessantly, always on the contrary side— 
and, as was natural, he had brain-force 
and will well developed. 

“I want to study with you,” he said 
to the Professor of Romance Languages 
in Johns Hopkins; “how shall I go about 
it?” 

The professor was penetrative. 

“Go abroad,” was his reply, “learn to 
know the heart of the Latin peoples, and 
come back to us.” 

The advice was followed without a 
word. When he returned to Baltimore 
four years later he was just so much 
richer by a large and varied experience, 
among the French, Italians and Spaniards, 
a struggle to live, taking the form of tu- 
toring chiefly, and a charming French 
wife. 

From literature he turned to philology 
and presently spent another year abroad, 
studying under Tobler, the great German 
master of French syntax. 

He took his Ph. D. degree after that 
and lectured at Johns Hopkins on French 
syntax until he was elected to the Chair 
of Romance Languages in the Virginia 
University. 

One old professor paid Dr. Wilson this 
compliment : 

“Young man, you have ideas. True, 
your ideas may be all wrong, but that does 
not count. Thank heaven for a man who 
thinks !” 
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And a professional colleague has this 
to say: 

“Professor Wilson is a philologist who 
loves a fast horse, a university professor 
hating conventionalities, and a_ teacher 
asking the unreasonable of students, who 
cheerfully render it because of the enthu- 
siasm he inspires. He may be counted 
on to do the unexpected in the most in- 
teresting fashion.” 


RICHARD HENRY WILSON 


Not many University Professors have the artistic 
temperament to a degree so marked as has Professo1 
Wilson. 


Professor Wilson's first fiction was 
“Mazel,” a pleasant little story with a 
French heroine. 

“The Venus of Cadiz” is unique, its 
sub-title, “An Extravaganza,” gives some- 
thing of a clue to its quality of the un- 
usual. 


* * * 


So Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim has ar- 
ranged to write two novels a year—all of 
them to be published by Little, 
Brown & Company. Surely 
this is literature systematized 
if ever there was such a thing. 
It reminds one of the breakfast food man 
guaranteeing to produce so many thou- 
sand pounds of digested cereal per annum. 


Two novels 
a@ year 
guaranteed 
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We wonder how many advance plots 
Mr. Oppenheim has stored up against fu- 
ture need? And wouldn't it be too bad 
if someone else happened to hit upon some 
of the pet themes? We presume that the 
author of “The Master Mummer,” etc., 
has a typewriter, or more probably a sec- 
retary, ready for work. By composing 500 
words each morning for six mornings in 
each of seventeen weeks, Mr. Oppenheim 
could accomplish a 51,000-word novei 
in a little over four months—two such 
novels in something more than eight 
months. This would give him practically 
four more months for a vacation in each 
year ; he does not make a practice of writ- 
ing for the magazines. Of course, Mr. 
Oppenheim will work faster than this and 
have longer vacations. Is it not the life 
literary made easy and profitable—the life 
literary and luxurious as one might say? 





E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


This author is always on hand with a new novel 
by the time readers have forgotten the title of the 


one preceding. 


One of the most dangerous passes in 
Alaska, one in which as many as a hun- 
dred men have lost their lives, 


An exploit i; Katmai. The ‘fact that he 
to be . : 
grout of crossed it and almost perished 


in doing so is one of the big 
facts in the life of Mr. Rex E. Beach, 
author of “Pardners.” It was in 1900 
that Mr. Beach went from Seattle to 








News 


Alaska overland, and Katmai came in the 
route. With two companions he camped 
below the pass for days, until the terrible 
winds should subside. Finally the attempt 
was made, but the hurricane came upon 
them before they succeeded in getting 
across, and it was only by the most stren- 
uous efforts that they managed at last to 
reach safety. Only a few days earlier 
five men had died in a similar attempt. 

Mr. Beach has, by the way, found writ- 
ing sufficiently lucrative to warrant his 
retiring from business to devote himself 
entirely to literary pursuits. 





REX E. BEACH 


“* Pardners,”’ by Mr. Beach is full of the spirit ot 
Western life—the genuine wholesomeness that 
makes for sturdy character. 


Mr. Eugene P. Lyle, Jr., is a compara- 
tively new writer, and he now comes be- 
fore the reading public as a 
novelist for the first time, with 
a quite meritorious perform- 
ance, “The Missourian,” a 
story of the reign of Maximilian in Mex- 
ico. Mr. Lyle lived and worked as a 
newspaper man in Missouri; he also lived 
and worked in Mexico, with his father, a 
successful mining engineer. In his novel 
Mr. Lyle brings together the two types he 
learned to know so well, the American 
from Missouri and the Mexican of 
Mexico. 


Inspiration 
in Mexico 
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A number of Mr. Lyle’s articles have 
appeared in the “World’s Work,” and at 
present he is in Cuba, pursuing an in- 
vestigation for that periodical. 

It is rather interesting to note the prog- 
ress of the sales of the various volumes 

in the new Biographical Edi- 


Stevenson tion Of Stevenson. The first 
Popular three issued, “Kidnapped,” 

“David Balfour” and “New 
Arabian Nights,’ sold about equally, 


“Kidnapped” a little in the lead perhaps ; 
but just as soon as the next volumes came 
out, with “Treasure Island” among them, 
it was made patent which romance of Ste- 
venson it is that really holds the high 
favor of the public. And yet “The Mas- 
ter of Ballantrae” is in many respects the 


EUGENE P. LYLE 


As anovelist, Mr. Lyle comes armed with a thoroughly interesting story. 


This is no mean recommendation. 


superior of “Treasure Island,” and it is 
to be regretted that the majority of the 
many who have read and own the latter 
do not know the other story at all. 

In the next four volumes promised for 
early publication will appear “The Merry 
Men,” and this volume will contain “Dr. 
Jekyl and Mr. Hyde.” This doubtless will 
stand close to “Treasure Island” in the 
demand it creates. 

* * x 

Why doesn’t someone discover the fact 
that it was Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster 
who wrote “The Little King- 
dom of Home,” and not Mrs. 
Amelia E. Barr, as a para- 
graph that is now going the 
rounds persists in stating? The note in 
question reads as follows: 


Mrs. Sangster 
not 
Mrs. Barr 
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In a recent newspaper interview Mrs. Amelia 
E. Barr confesses to having written 49 novels, 
besides a book of poems, three volumes of 
essays and several collections of short stories. 
One of Mrs. Barr’s books of essays, published 
under the title of “The Little Kingdom of 
Home.” was recently purchased from the orig- 
inal publishers by Fox, Duffield & Co., who an- 
nounce that its sales continue vigorously in 
their hands. Mrs. Barr, who is now 75 years 
of age, is as alert of mind and body as she 
was when she first embarked upon her liter- 
ary career, 35 years ago. She is a great be- 
liever in the privileges of women, and com- 
plains that the only manuscript from her pen 
which she has never been able to sell is an 
article written against St. Paul on account of 
his attitude toward her sex, 

Frequent excusable errors occur in pa- 
pers and magazines, but when erroneous 
facts are actually copied from paper to 
paper it would seem but in accordance 
with the spirit of charity for somebody 
to offer a correction of statement. 

*k * *k 
French journalists seem to fail in ex- 
actness where English and American liter- 
ature is concerned. The Lon- 
Amusing don “Academy” quotes from 
Imaccuracies ay introduction to a French 
translation of “De _  Pro- 
fundis,” the following misspelled names, 
with the question, “Who are these?” 

Ridder Haggard, Mrs. Humphrey Ward, 

Ralph Walter Emerson, Boswel, Sir Irving, 


Vilde? 


The next novel by Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liamson will appear September 15, and is 
entitled “My Friend the 


Anoth A Se ‘5 
ied Chauffeur.” As can be read- 
Book bythe . eer ‘ 

Williamsons ily inferred, the story is an- 


other motor-car romance, and 
we believe it to be something more pre- 
tentious than either “The Lightning Con- 
ductor” or “The Princess Passes.” It is 
to be hoped sincerely—for the sake of 
Mr. and Mrs. Williamson—that the auto- 
mobiling fad will last for a few years 
longer at least—as long as it does last, 
the chances are that the Williamsons as 
novelists will last too. 

There is a report about that they are 
engaged on a story in some different field. 
If rather skeptical, one is still eager to 
see it. Should it amount to anything 
these authors may hope to rival yet, in the 
success of collaborative effort, Mr. and 
Mrs. Egerton Castle, though the com- 
bination of temperament, training and ca- 
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pacity for industry of the latter two au- 
thors would seem somewhat difficult to 
match. 
Just what dramatists will make of “The 
Game” remains to be seen. At first 
thought it would appear that 
‘‘TheGame” little more than an amateur 
onthe stage § prize fight could be developed, 
though in skillful hands the 
pathetic dialogue of the tenderer scenes 
might be invested with a very strong 
appeal. 
A rather incongruous mistake came to 
our notice recently, when we took up a 
new novel, “The Storm of 
Careless London,” and found the au- 
Typography thor’s name given on the cover 
as F. Dicksberry, while on the 
title page it appeared as F. Dickberry. The 
correct name is F. Dickberry, and it is the 
nom de plume of Mme. F. Blaze de Bury. 
“The Storm of London” is a fantastic 
piece of fiction, published in England some 
time ago, and now being reprinted in an 
American edition. The London “Book- 
man” imparts the information that Mme. 
de Bury is at present in France, engaged 
on another novel, the plot of which is laid 
in a French chateau. The story is a pic- 
ture of modern French life and takes up 
the struggle between the old France and 
the Democracy. 
x * x 
We have it on good authority that Mr. 
John Luther Long and Mr. Edward Childs 
Carpenter have collaborated on 
Philadelphia 2 new play, “The Dragon 
Playwrights Fly,” which will be produced 
at the Garrick Theatre, Phila- 
delphia, some time in September. It is 
significant to note that both writers are 
Philadelphians. 
K K K 
Hatherly Sealis, purported to be the au- 
thor of the story, “The Veiled Lady,” just 
published, is in private life, Mr. 


An ‘ 4 "wi 
aebeneemien Charles F. Foster, who was 
New Story for fifty years Superintendent 


of Schools in Chester, Pa., and 
who is widely known in educational cir- 


cles in Pennsylvania and _ neighboring 
States. The story is a pretty summer 


romance, with some of the scenes laid in 
the Alps. 
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By Talcott Williams, LL. D. 


Even the magician’s wand grows in use 
with practice, and Mr. Hewlett has at last 


The Peet full command of his in “The 


Errant Fool Errant” (Macmillan’s). 


He has returned to thé method 
and manner of his earlier tales, 
“Little Novels of Italy” (1899) and “New 
Canterbury Tales” (1901), and brought 
back its scenes. The strange speech of 
“Richard, Yea and Nay” is purged and 
the overstrain of “The Queen’s Quair.” 
He is rid of the historic shackle, which no 
man but Scott ever wore with full ease. 

Instead the personal note sounds sup- 
pressed or strident through these pages. 
It may be set down as certain that no man 
is true to his ideal of ethic or of affection, 
without having the mocking echo in his 
ears at every moment of weariness and 
hope deferred that he is a fool, doomed 
to wander to his doom. The good men 
who mean well and do not know do the 
worst harm. Such was the young Scot, 
of birth and heritage, who comes to Padua 
to study, 1721, foolishly bewrays a woman 
with the best intent, and so doing leads 
her to become a mistress and her husband 
the complaisant pensioner of a great lord, 
wanders himself through the Italy of 
Goldoni in Bologna, Siena and Florence, 
ending by emptying his life for himself 
and his children of all its inherited advan- 
tage of ancestry, means and position to 
take up the lot of a straight-limbed peas- 
ant girl who had caught errant fancy 
easily stirred by that fool, the flesh. But 
this succession of events, not too well con- 
sidered or imagined, is charged with that 
turgescent sense of strong and overpower- 
ing feeling which, if it is not reality, seeks 
to be its deeper soul. Two great classes of 
romancers there are, those who tell sim- 
ply and are content that life itself stirs and 
moves, and those who are intent on its 
emotional essence. So differ Homer and 
AEschylus, Virgil and Catullus, Shakes- 
peare and Dante, Scott and Balzac, and 
into these two great classes lower men 
divide. Mr. Hewlett is in the second and 


Maurice 
Hewlett 


he has made his title clearer in “The Fool 
Errant” than before, but the limitless mass 
of readers will not be his. 


— 2s 


When in 1877, after six years’ residence 
in the Empire, Donald Mackenzie Wallace 
published his “Russia,” it was 
the only authoritative work on 
the subject in English. Cast 
in the form of a general de- 
scription, dealing with this vast area and 
population by topics, instead of historically 
or topographically, it Was a group of arti- 
cles which gave the “general reader” just 
what he wanted. Such it remains, ex- 
panded to twice its old dimensions. It 
lacks in exact statistic and precise state- 
ment. “Russia, Her Strength and Weak- 
ness,” by W. V. Schierbrand, a much 
smaller book, has closer facts, but just as 
Germany has more knowledge of political 
science and less political initiative, so here 
the Englishman’s volume has the broad 
view, the informing conclusion and the 
sane scope which makes “Russia” (Holt 
& Co.) on the whole the best single vol- 
ume one can read on Muscovy as a whole, 
its lands, its races, its Russian mass and 
its government at so many points in for- 
eign hands. 


Russia 


Sir D. M. 
Wallace 


Russia is worse historied than any other 
land as important. This is not for lack of 
material. The archives have 
been industriously printed and 
there is store of charters; but 
not even the German has 
charted this untraveled archive. Each new 
volume, therefore, repeats those general 
annals, chronicles and conclusions familiar 
in English history a century ago. Mr. 
Bain parades much Russian, he opens with 
a brief physiographic explanation, which 
he misapprehends, and for the rest his 
work is annals. Ignorant of the structure 
of the Asiatic state, its lack of classes, 
after it has passed out of the tribal stage 
and its blend of personal tyranny and offi- 


The First 
Romanovs 


R. Nisbet Bain 
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cial responsibility, he constantly attributes 
to the Slav and Muscovite what is shared 
by all Asia. But with this limitation, his 
volume gives a clear, connected account, 
nowhere else available, of the century 
from the election of the first of the Roman- 
offs, 1613, to the death of the greatest 
Peter, 1725. Mr. Bain is of the staff of 
the British Museum. He has been trans- 
lating from Russian and writing on Peter 
the Great and his family for twenty years, 
and he has all the knowledge and the opin- 
ionated view of the specialist. (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co.) 


If M. Waliszewski had not issued his 
two volumes, in 1894 translated into Eng- 
Courtships of lish, Mr. Sergeant’s volume 
Catherine é 2 . 
The Great would scarcely have been writ- 
phiipw. ten. He-has one of the great 
Sergeant pathologic subjects of history, 
which has never yet had the accurate anal- 
ysis it needs from someone able to apply 
Kraft-Ebbing’s pages to the full solution 
of the career of the most public harlot 
known to history, and for sheer masterful 
ability the greatest woman sovereign Eu- 
rope has known. Mr. Sergeant has shun- 
ned every sinister temptation. He might 
have made more clear to the modern 
reader, who is unaware how late the 
harem lasted in the European palace, that 
Catherine only reversed, as did Semiramis, 
the familiar ordered and recognized habit 
of the male sovereign of her day, adding, 
as did she of Asshur. a special iniquity of 
her own. But avoiding all offense, Mr. 
Sergeant, an English Oxford fellow, has 
written a clear, lucid, consecutive account 
of the reign of a woman who expanded 
modern Russia and gave to the State and 
its rule the character it has since borne. 
(J. B. Lippincott. 


Marie Feodcrowna was the wife of 
Paul I, who succeeded Catherine, and the 
A Mother mother of Alexander I and 

ze Nicholas I. She died in 1828, 
a her life having bridged the 
Grant French Revolution. These 
three books therefore carry the personal 
history of the Russian crown over two cen- 
turies. Mr. Bain’s volume closes where 
Mr. Sergeant’s begins, and Mrs. Grant’s 
opens at the latter’s close. A German prin- 


cess of wealthy Wurtemburg, and not 
like Catherine from starved Stettin, Marie 
Feodorowna shared French life, and much 
of this gossipy volume goes to her visit to 
Paris with Paul before he was Czar. The 
book is a melange of memoirs, a field in 
which Mrs. Grant has published much and 
is besides a lively personal chronicle. 

The best sketch of the terrain of Rus- 
sia is in Reclus’ “Earth and Man,” and 
its geology is summarized in the sketch 
prepared for the Geological Congress, 
condensed in an admirable manner by Dr. 
Persifor Frazer. “The Empire of the 
Tsars and the Russians,” by M. Leroy 
Beaulieu, gives three solid volumes, the 
best and most accurate account, more sys- 
tematic and less illuminating than Wal- 
lace’s Russia. Rambaud’s “History of 
Russia” brought down to date in 1904 
remains the one general history, but not 
modern in method. Lastly, the four vol- 
umes just noted cover their field as well 
as any accessible. 


The yellow and red races lead all the 
rest in the basket. If one deduct from 
the world’s basketry all made 
in East Asia and North Amer- 
ica, little is left. The singular 
arrest, apparent at many points 
in the Amerind, and particularly in pottery, 
led to the development of the basket in 
all its forms. 

The double result is that our museums 
have a wider range and a more complete 
showing, while our anthropologists have 
given a more special attention to the 
methods and development of and the place 
which basket making has had in savage 
and barbarous life. Dr. Mason, Curator 
of Ethnology in the National Museum, 
has for a quarter of a century given a 
special attention to this field and written 
more upon it than any other one student. 
He has grouped his long years of study 
in these two large volumes, exhaustive, 
beautifully printed, and full of the minute 
information of the Curator, the broader 
view of the ethnologist, and the sympa- 
thetic, sensitive perception of a man genu- 
inely interested in his subject. 

With this groundwork, Dr. Mason has 
written not only the first adequate work 


Indtan 
Basketry 


Otis Tufton 
Mason 
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With the 
on American basketry, but the first ade- 
quate work on this important subject anv- 
where and in any language. One must 
have wandered in vain up and down trans- 
actions, museums, their publications and 
books of travel to realize how large is the 
gap and how important the work which 
has been done by these imposing volumes. 
Dr. Mason sketches the subject, gives, 
thanks to the inquiries of Mr. F. V. Co- 
ville, a list of all plants used in American 
basketry,—a marvel of painstaking in- 
quiry,—an analysis of the methods of bas- 
ket weaving, which is equally applicable 
to the basket work of other races, and 
then by general geographic and in a meas- 
ure ethnic divisions, reviews the basket 
work of North and South America. On 
the latter, as its author frankly admits, the 
work is inadequate. West Indian basketry 
which from place to place gives interest- 
ing reminiscences of Congo and Carib 
forms, are insufficiently covered, but the 
great region of basketry in this country 
is the Pacific coast and the great South- 
west. This is complete. 

Basketry reaches its complete develop- 
ment where an even rain makes twigs pli- 
able, or long dry periods give tough grass 
and sedges. In illustration the book leads 
all its predecessors. Dr. Mason has spared 
no pains, and his publishers no expense, in 
the reproduction of typical examples. The 
one lack is the museum spirit which de- 
taches a man insensibly from practical 
work. Those of us who have known the 
savage, particularly in childhood, and have 
lived with the undeveloped or arrested na- 
tions, are always aware of a certain note 
of unreality in the discussion of a man 
who has studied in the museum and only 
occasionally seen the living savage, about 
whose implements he knows a hundred- 
fold more, and about whose use and at- 
mosphere he knows a hundred fold less 
than the man of personal experience. 

Recent interest in basket collecting and 
the making of baskets has bred a small 
crop of manuals in the last five years. 
They, with numerous articles, are collected 
in Dr. Mason’s bibliography, which no one 
familiar with the subject can look over 
without strengthening his conviction of 
the care with which the author has used all 
previous material, and his success in add- 
ing to one of the least understood and 
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most suggestive fields in ethnology, for as 
the trade of Lillith ts earlier than the trade 
of Eve, so the graceful, but not wholly 
watertight basket preceded homely and 
more useful pottery. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) 

Given six characters, four of them mar- 
ried, two happily, two unhappily, and two 
more unmarried, but wanting 
to be, to make a novel out of 
William Dean the colorless events of the 
wateenes week. This is Mr. Howell’s 
achievement, as delicate, as skillful and 
as alien to the current novel-reader as the 
spheres a Cantonese ivory-carver turns, 
one inside the other. The characters are 
types. No pair well wed, none miserably 
mated, but will see in these pages some 
share of their own lives, including the 
husband who always thinks he told all 
about it. No pair in love but will find 
here some delicate iridescent reflection of 
their haps and mishaps. It is simple—a 
summer house in New Hampshire, two 
men who have known each other in a 
Paris atelier, both “incomplete artists,” 
their wives, one Mr. Howells’s perennial 
spouse, the other a vixen, the lover Eng- 
lish, the girl Californienne, the “new” col- 
lege graduate, who else but Mr. Howells 
could paint a picture from this simple 
palette. Yet it will not be a “seller.” 
Young men and women with literary as- 
pirations will vote it dull. But Mr. How- 
ells has his reward, a little bitter 
to the taste—his Oxford degree and 
the consciousness that every equipped 
critic knows that he preserves a classic 
tradition as does no other American liv- 
ing—no, not even Mr. James. (Harper 
& Brothers.) 


Miss Bellard’s 
Inspiration 


This is not champagne; but it is the 
best possible article of ginger ale—foamy, 
The spicy and sweet. Issued ser- 
ee"? ially as the “Polly Dialogues,” 
ie it has a familiar model; but 
Rowland the girl is American—a girl’s 
idea of what a man’s idea of a girl 
would be if he knew as much about girls 
as a girl. It is founded on the basic 
social theorem that the girls who want to 
be kissed are kissed, and those who don’t 
want to be kissed have their unkissed 
hearts’ desire; but the girls who get mar- 
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ried are the girls who want to be kissed 
and act as if they didn’t. Many innocent 
variations are played on this theme 
by Helen Rowland Lutz, who has before, 
in Sunday papers, written the various en- 
vironment of a New York girl. (Oakes & 
Taylor Co.) 
* *K 1K 
No document in law, in constitutional 
practice or in history has been more 
esse Gute quoted or less understood than 
eno the Great Charter wrung from 
Sharp John by the assembled barons 
McKechale 4f England. Its typical treat- 
ment was by Blackstone, who, one may 
say broadly, was always right on the law 
of his own day and always wrong on the 
law, the history and the origins of the past. 
Following Coke and succeeded by Rich- 
ard Thomson, Blackstone’s discussion of 
the charter of 1215 has led every lawyer, 
most general students of English history 
and all its readers to read into the char- 
ter the law of to-day. In his “Magna 
Carta” (James MacLehose & Sons, Glas- 
gow) Professor McKechnie, of Glasgow 
University, has put this document in its 
relations to the previous development of 
English rule, to the particular exigency 
which led to its demand by the barons and 
to the existing state of law. To an extent 
greater, probably, than Professor McKech- 
nie is conscious, all students of the period 
are aware that the great charter really 
represents the claims and rights of a priv- 
ileged class, who by “Freemen of Eng- 
land” meant barons alone, which rights 
later broadened to include all in the realm. 
After this historical introduction, “Magna 
Carta,” clause by clause, explains the 
meaning at that day of the terms and 
works of the instrument. No previous 
work has done this in this way, and either 
lawyer or layman will find here a book 
which sets in its true connection and inter- 
pretation a great landmark in English. his- 
tory. 
x * x 
There are from 3000 to 4000 species of 
orchids, to which another 1000 or so has 
Sor Native been added by hybridizing. A 
a tropical genus, the largest 
bt share in the temperate zone is 
Gibson on this continent, some 60 spe- 
cies even in the Northeastern United 
States. Europe has not a dozen, and there 
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are but three or four in England, though 
enough for Darwin’s great discovery, 
which made all orchid observers before 
seem foolish. Once you get the hang of 
it, like other things, to know and place 
name the orchid is easy; but until you do, 
most perplexing. William Hamilton 
Gibson, now alas gone, had with patient 
care made drawings and _ notes _ for 
a work on our orchids, which, like all his, 
would have combined the maximum of 
scientific accuracy and popular interest. 
Miss Helena Leeming Jelliffe has “elab- 
orated” these notes into a volume whose 
ground work is admirable. For each 
orchid, it gives illustration, description and 
such as is known of insect visitors. No 
one is so “correct” on scientific nomen- 
clature as a woman scientist, and the newly 
adopted names of Britton and Brown are 
ruthlessly used. This is well; but it is not 
well that often no clue is given to the 
name familiar in Gray, and even when 
reference is made, it is omitted from the 
index, as is ill. You have to find out for 
yourself that your old and frequent friend, 
Addersmouth is now Achroanthes, and no 
longer Microstylis and the commonest of 
all, the Rattlesnake Plantain no longer 
carries the name of honest John Good- 
year, but the name Salisbury gave it a 
year earlier, Peramisim. Wise and neces- 
sary are the new names. 
A new school history of the United 
States, with new merits, is not easily writ- 
ten; but Mr. William Coligny 
History of the : By 
United States Doub has accomplished this 
w.c.Doub “ifficult task. What marks his 
history is poise. He is judi- 
cial. Little, scarcely anything, is over- 
stated. In the greater assizes of our an- 
nals, he sums the opposing views, with 
pellucid accuracy. There are minor slips. 
Magna Charta is not precisely described. 
County officers are appointed by the Gov- 
ernor in more Southern States than he 
implies. But his method, certain to stim- 
ulate well directed research, is admirable. 
Expounding work Mr. Doub has already 
done in his “Topical Discussion” of Amer- 
ican history and of geography. He has 
done a grammar, too. If Professor How- 
ard, at Leland Stanford, is turning out 
many such historians he is at the head of 
the coming historical school. (Macmil- 
lan. ) 
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The Last of the Summer’s 
Novels 


The Man of the Hour #* 


HE son of an emotional, revolution- 
ary-minded Russian princess and a 
hard-headed American business man 

with Puritan forebears, would be likely 
to be somewhat of an anomaly. Johnny 
Winslow inherited on the one hand an 
exaggerated sympathy for the masses; on 
the other hand, he quite naturally came by 
his integrity and business sagacity. 

Miss French’s story—which need not be 
labelled excellent—it would have been a 
rare thing for Octave Thanet to write 
anything otherwise—may yet be said to 
be something of a surprise in its grasp of 
salient issues and in the strength with 
which it treats of a theme essentially mas- 
culine, 

The tale opens with a picture of the 
home-life of Johnny Winslow. The boy 
is portrayed as a charming little fellow, 
loving of heart, quick and tender of sym- 
pathy and stern of conscience. The 
mother and father have long since found 
it impossible to agree, but for the sake of 
the child, they conceal as far as may be, 
their differences. Yet as individuals each 
try to win the greatest love and confidence 
of the boy—the mother compels his deep- 
est affection ; her beauty appeals, her emo- 
tion affects; she makes of him a pathetic 
little Nihilist. 

The father commands his admiration, 
but he also inspires in him fear—some- 
thing in the child responds to this sturdy 
independence of spirit, but another some- 
thing is tepulsed by the relentless logic 
and apparent iron-heartedness. 

The Princess Olga proves indiscreet in 
her charities and encouragements. It 
ends in a separation of husband and wife. 
The child is retained by the father; he 
is heart-broken because of the loss of his 
mother. But there is Peggy—Peggy the 
little Southern girl, and to Peggy, Johnny 
turns throughout life for consolation. 

Grown to manhood, young John Win- 
slow seems at first to be an excellent prod- 


*THe MAN oF THE Howr. By Octave Thanet. 
Illustrated. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


uct of his mother’s training. The Prin- 
cess has died in the meantime; presently 
Josiah Winslow marries again, and the 
rebellious son escapes from home as 
much as possible. When Winslow, 5r., 
dies he leaves a strangely contrived will; 
the son is given $100,000; if when he 
reaches thirty years of age he has the sum 
intact, he is to receive the two-thirds of 
the fortune naturally his; if the $100,000 
is gone he is to have nothing. The com- 
plications that arise from this arrange- 
ment make up the most interesting portion 
of the story. How Johnny Winslow de- 
termined to sacrifice his all in the cause of 
the labor unions; how his championship 
met with obstacles unforeseen, while his 
eyes were opened to the true state of af- 
fairs, how in the end the genius of Josiah 
Winslow triumphed in the son, furnish 
incidents and scenes, now tragic, now lu- 
dicrous, always interesting. 

We do not presume to offer the book as 
one of unusual enlightenment on_ the 
question of labor versus capital. The les- 
son of the story is subordinate to the in- 
terest of the romance, and the strong 
study in personality. But Miss French 
has not entered unon the matter blind- 
folded; she has presented certain phases 
of the huge, modern American situation 
with a capability altogether commendable. 
She has transcribed scenes pertinent to 
the industrial West with what is appar- 
ently a fidelity that did not spring full- 
armed from a mere fictional impulse. That 
she has gone over the ground with all the 
care of which she is capable and has put 
into an answer of the question what wis- 
dom she commands, must be placed to her 
credit in the general account. As no one 
expects to find in any work of fiction even 
an approach to a solution of the intricate 
puzzle, it cannot be laid to her blame if 
various, separate details do not bring the 
highest satisfaction. The story as a story 
is wholly satisfactory; it is well-handled ; 
it possesses the power of unremittent in- 
terest and no one who reads it can fail 
to love Johnny Winslow and Peggy Ruth- 
erford. Norma K. Bricur. 
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The Memoirs of an American 
Citizen * 


NOTHER story dealing with busi- 
A ness life and questionable business 

methods in America of to-day. A 
type well known—the multi-millionaire, 
who begins life at the lowest step of the 
ladder, is the hero whom Mr. Herrick in- 
troduces to his readers in “The Memoirs 
of an American Citizen.” Van Harring- 
ton, with fifteen cents, his entire wealth, 
enters upon his career in Chicago. Though 
poor in pence, he is rich in enterprise, am- 
bition, energy and pluck. Quick to grasp 
opportunity and handle situations that 
baffle more experienced heads than his, he 
advances in rapid succession from clerk, 
manager, partner, to sole proprietor of a 
packing business, and is soon recognized 
as a power in a corporation of interna- 
tional scope. 

From the beginning his object has been 
money, all the strength of mind and body 
has been given to add another dollar to 
the growing pile, and now that his efforts 
are crowned with success, he tells us, with 
much pathos, that “but small comfort had 
I ever had from the wealth I had got out 
of the city. Food and drink, a place to 
sleep in, some clothes—comfort for my 
wife and children—what else?” 

Mr. Herrick has written upon Ameri- 
can business life before, and, as it would 
seem, had left but little to be said upon 
the subject ; yet we have in this work new 
features that are as interesting as they are 
striking. It is a well-written book, serious 
and impressive; the characters without 
exception are lifelike, that of Van Har- 
rington being drawn with remarkable in- 
sight and force. It is a story-in many 
ways worth while for the lesson that it 
teaches, and should be of particular in- 
terest to the man or woman actively en- 
gaged in business life. M. J. GIL. 


The Image in the Sand+ 


OR the readers interested in the 
study of the occult, this book will 
doubtless prove a most desirable 
addition to the fiction of its class. To all 
*THE MEMOIRS OF AN AMERICAN CITIZEN. 
By Robert Herrick, author of “The Common 
Lot,” etc. The og gy Company. 
+TuHE IMAGE IN THE SaAnp. By E. F. Ben- 
son. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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readers it will be a welcome diversion, 
though the sympathies may not always 
respond to the pictures presented. The 
principal figures of the tale are a young 
Englishwoman, reared in the atmosphere 
of spiritualism by a father who is an en- 
thusiastic follower in the path of psychi- 
cal investigation, and a professional spir- 
itualist who falls in love with the girl 
and makes use of his hypnotic powers to 
estrange her from her accepted lover. 

The story opens in Egypt, and Mr. 
Benson goes to much trouble to create 
the prescribed atmosphere of mystery. A 
certain experiment is undertaken by the 
father of the girl and the man who after- 
wards becomes her enemy. The evil spirit 
of an ancient Egyptian is evoked by the 
investigator; through anxiety for the 
safety of her father, the girl arrives on 
the spot at the crucial moment, is present 
at the instant of materialization, while she 
is still without the protecting circle, and 
is taken possession of by the angry spirit. 

What follows is concerned with the de- 
velopment of the romance, the setting of 
which is England, the machinations of the 
hypnotist, the awful agonies of the girl 
in her efforts to dispell the baneful influ- 
ence, and her final deliverance by an In- 
dian servant, who gives his life for her. 

Mr. Benson has proved his versatility 
in his able treatment of the new theme. 
Readers will differ in their estimate of the 
value of the book, according to their atti- 
tude toward the subject with which it 
deals. But all will testify to its intensity 
of interest and its dramatic strength, while 
those who delight in impressive descrip- 
tions will find much to enjoy in the de- 
tailed pictures afforded here. 


The Master Mummer®* 


S to plot, this is about the best story 
A that Mr. Oppenheim has written 

for some time. Isobel de Sorrens, 
the heroine of the story, appears suddenly 
on the scene, in imminent danger from 
the machinations of a roue who is her 
ostensible guardian, and who has taken 
her from the convent in which she has 
been reared, with what motive and to 
what end she is unaware. She is very 
young at the time, but is filled with an 


*THe Master MumMeEr. By E. Phillips Op- 
penheim. Little, Brown & Co. 
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The Last of the 


intangible fear of the man. A mysterious 
friend comes to her rescue, the guardian 
is shot, and she comes under the protec- 
tion of three young men—an equivocal po- 
sition—but which has the saving grace 
of an eminently respectable old lady 
housekeeper for chaperone, a woman who 
has been in the family of one of the young 
men for some thirty years. 

The girl remains with them happily, de- 
velops some talent in miniature work, is, 
of course, an incentive to her three young 
guardians to do their best work, equally 
of course inspires all three with the tender 
passion, but by a compact they refrain 
from being other than brotherly. As she 
grows older many efforts are made to take 
her from them, and much mystery sur- 
rounds these attempts. Of course the 
truth eventually comes out, she is a Prin- 
cess and is taken to see her grandfather, 
the dying King. Her heart has been lost, 
however, to one of our young heroes, and 
she chooses love. The tale is interest- 
ingly told and at no time grows dull. 

; B. J. Rorarr. 


The Missourian * 


TILL comes the historical_ novel. 

This one “The Missourian,” by Eu- 

gene P, Lyle, Jr., is refreshing in its 
comparative newness of theme. It is a 
story neither of the French Revolution 
nor the Civil War, but tells of the reign 
of the luckless Maximilian, Emperor of 
Mexico. It is full ofthe intrigues of the 
French and Austrians, and of the strength 
of the Mexican brigands against any ap- 
parent rule. 

The story is interesting throughout. It 
narrates the adventures of two people 
who have been sent to the Court of Mex- 
ico, Jacqueline, the Marquise Jeanne d’Au- 
merle, who comes from Napoleon III ona 
mission of high politics, and John Din- 
widdie Driscoll, who wears the uniform 
of the Confederacy and comes to offer the 
services of himself and comrades to the 
Emperor. 

The vain and insincere pomp of Maxi- 
milian’s court is contrasted most vividly 
with the conditions of the country. The 
rifé of the brigands over the ignorant 
people, the pitiful poverty of the people 


*THe Muissourtan. By Eugene P. Lyle. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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and the monstrous wealth of the brigands 
are well pictured. 

Mr. Lyle has chosen a great variety of 
characters for his story, and has drawn 
them all with a firm and sure strength. 
One of the most impressive figures is 
Maria de La Luz, who is of small import- 
ance to the tale, excepting to show the 
weakness of the Emperor, but who is sig- 
nificant for the elements of tragedy in her 
story. 

The book on the whole is remarkably 
well written. It is, to be sure, full of 
hair-breadth escapes and exciting crises, 
but the spirit of the story is continuous 
and strong. The element of the romantic 
prevails, but we feel that the tale is true 
in its essential elements, that these char- 
acters really lived, as Mr. Lyle has made 
them live. 


C. E. BRAMBLE. 
At the Sign of the Fox* 


HIS is a simple story wherein no 
duty, or necessary work is high or 
low, yet the men and women are 
valiant through loyalty to personal con- 
viction, sacrifice and feelings. It is not 
a work of imagination, but a sympathetic 
story of homely things, which are so in- 
terpreted that imagination finds full play. 

Characteristics of widely separated peo- 
ples and callings are clearly and sharply 
defined. For instance, the Southern 
woman who could not stay away from the 
ostentatious board of a chance acquaint- 
ance for fear she will “hurt her feelings.” 
We are told a Virginian “would be hos- 
pitable to a burglar even while waiting 
for the police to come for him, and when 
he left, handcuffed, regret that uncon- 
trollable circumstances prevented him 
spending the night.” 

In the River Kingdom was a farm, in 
the family many generations, and given 
by a wealthy financier to his daughter. 
In a deal he lost all, the shock left him as 
dead, without power to move or speak. 
The delicate mother, the half-grown, deli- 
cate son, pushed in the wrong direction 
by his ambitious father, and this one 
strong daughter, take the father to this 
almost forgotten possession, restore him 





*AtT THE SIGN OF THE Fox. By the author 
of “The Garden of the Commuter’s Wife,” 
etc. The Macmillan Company. 
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to life, take the boy out of the round hole 
and put him in the square one, where he 
belongs, and learn the value of home love, 
of mutual service, and enrich themselves 
and others in counting the cost through 
painful necessity. And it was through 
these experiences that the girl painted 
the head of a fox and “At the Sign of 
the Fox,” when sore pressed for money, 
served the wayfarer with things good to 
eat, mindful of the philosophy of a hum- 
ble neighbor, who said: “If you want to 
get folks’ money steady you must give 
"em something they want and need in ex- 
change for it, and what they need most 
constant is something good to eat.” “It’s 
the keepin’ sound and eatin’ that counts, 
and that’s why that, like everything else, 
for every ten that tries the business, nine 
drops out because they pinch and neglect 
and stop somewhere. If you don’t give 
the best there is in eatin’ there’s always a 
market for the best.” 

Both the girl and her girl friend mar- 
ried happily, and there is not from cover 
to cover an unclean thought or person. 

KATE BLACKISTON STILLE. 


In the Brooding Wild* 


HILE Mr. Cullum has not the 
power of Jack London to paint 


with the vividness and atmos- 
phere which carries one actually to the 
borders of the Yukon, to Circle City, and 
to the haunts of the Yeehats, as does Mr. 
London in “The Call of the Wild,” yet 
he has, perhaps, a better talent in itself, a 
keen knowledge of the primitive man, the 
semi-savage, the isolated hunter, who 
lives on this border line of nowhere. In 
his new tale, “In the Brooding Wild,” Mr. 
Cullum has with the greatest pains de- 
picted the stormy temper, the sullen re- 
straint, and the mastering passion of men 
used to hardship—in this case, two 
brothers. 

The inevitable woman—the “White 
Squaw”—becomes the source of discord. 
She apparently favors neither. At first 
there is a mutual jealousy of a mysterious 
“hooded man” who has some connection 
with her movements. This love for the 
“White Squaw,” the author avers, “was 


*In THE BRoopinc WiLp. By Ridgwell Cul- 


lum. L. C. Page & Co. 
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no passing infatuation, but the deep- 
rooted, absorbing passion of strong, sim- 
ple men; a passion which dominated their 
every act and thought; a passion which 
years alone might mellow into calm affec- 
tion, but which nothing could eradicate.” 
She disappeared. A blizzard ensued—‘‘an 
interminable week of restless inaction and 
torture.” A dramatic account follows later 
of a duel to the death between the two 
brothers, and the story closes with the 
terrible death of the survivor. 


and the Deal* 


all the 


The Girl 
HIS is a story written with 
optimism and enthusiasm that a 
talented young writer such as Mr. 
Harriman is, can command. The tale has 
a brave figure of a youthful hero, the 
typical American of mixed sentiment and 
grit, and a very pretty, plucky heroine, of 
the lovable, exuberant type. The scenes 
of the romance are, for the most part, 
enacted on a journey from Boston to San 
Francisco and the deal is effected chiefly 
through the efforts of the girl. 

We are given a glimpse of Boston, so- 
cial and financial and are afforded a de- 
lightfully adventurous day along the 
Grand Canyon. The story is told with a 
sprightly wit and a little dash and go 
that make it peculiarly effective. 

A yet so skillfully disguised that one 
takes in the plot and the incidents, 
rather than the efforts of the rival detec- 
tives who seek to unravel the mystery 
and find the criminal. A noted lawyer— 
a Judge—has been murdered. No appar- 
ent motive exists for the crime. It later 
develops that the only robbery, if such it 
be, are some missing papers. A young 
lawyer, educated by Judge Parlin later 
turns out to have been his son, and this 


becomes the centre of much speculation 
and mysterious complications. In a letter 


*THE GIRL AND THE DEAL. By Karl Edwin 
Harriman. Illustrated. George W. Jacobs & 
Co. 

*THE 
Eldridge. 


The Millbank Caset 


DETECTIVE story, to be exact, 


MILLBANK CasE. By George Dyke 
Henry Holt & Co. 
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New Studies 


left by Judge Parlin he says: “He has been 
to me all that a son could be.” 

As is usual, the wrong man is suspected, 
the mother is discovered of Judge Par- 
lin’s sons. She is high in the social scale, 
and her sons by this marriage come in 
for a considerable share of the notoriety 
in the case. The mystery is finally dis- 
closed by the discovery of the murderer, 
his motive, and his death follows in turn, 
thwarting justice. The tale is not of ab- 
sorbing interest, but good of its kind. 


B. J. Rorart. 


John Henry Smith#* 


COMEDY, simple and refreshing, 
A a story that will make bright and 
cheery some hours for its readers 

by the happy humor that fills its pages. 
John Henry Smith, narrator of the tale, 
converts his ancestral homestead into a 
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golf ground and surrounds himself with 
genial people that are, like himself, devo- 
tees of the sport. He could more calmly 
contemplate the loss of a million dollars 
than the loss of a single game. Golf, he as- 
sures us, to be played at all must be played 
scientifically. Women should be excluded 
from the sport, excepting when they play 
together, as never can they become ex- 
perts, on account of-their lack of strength 
and inaccuracy of judgment. But this ex- 
treme opinion is changed on the appear- 
ance of Grace Harding, and golf hence- 
forward is of secondary importance. I! 
is a pleasure to follow this charming ro- 
mance, which has a happy climax. 

The illustrations add much to the value 
of the book, and are in perfect harmony 
with the spirit of the work. The illus- 
trator, Mr. A. B. Frost, shows an appre- 
ciative sense of humor, and no slight touch 
of sarcasm. 


M. J. GIL. 


Two New Studies of the Japanese 


Bushido+ 


ITERALLY, Bushido means Mili- 
tary-Knight-Ways. Otherwise, it 


is the Precepts of Knighthood, and 
it comprises the code of ethics, unwritten, 
but none the less inviolable, that prevailed 
among the Japanese samurai class in the 
days of feudalism. 

Professor Nitobe, of the University of 
Kyoto, is a broad-minded, thoughtful, 
scholarly Japanese. He represents the 
best possibilities of his people in that he 
adheres to those things of the past which 
will most aid in making the Japanese a 
worthy citizen of the future. Dr. Nitobe 
shows in his little volume just what 
Bushido consisted of, the influence it 
wielded and the spirit of it that has sur- 
vived. He shows how Buddhism, Confu- 
cianism and Shintoism contributed to it; 
he explains in detail the characteristics 
that distinguished it—Patriotism and Loy- 

*JoHN Henry Situ. By Frederick Upham 
Adams. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


+Busnipo. By Inazo Nitobe. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 


alty—and devotes a chapter to each of 
its principal phases, in order to prove that 
as Bushido was the soul of Japan, so is 
it the soul still-though now its power is 
not the active force of the days bygone, 
but the accepted subconscious heritage of 
the national character—the underlying 
force that has made the sudden rise of 
Japan to the position of a world-power 
possible, and the spirit that is still ani- 
mating the Japanese in their fighting and 
in their moves of progression. 

Without being blinded to the fact that 
his people have much to learn yet in the 
departments of international intercourse 
and commerce, the author of “Bushido” 
emphasizes the best qualities in their 
make-up, and speaks most optimistically 
of the future. He explains what seems a 
laxity of the moral instinct in business 
transactions by reminding his readers that 
Japan is young in the business world, and 
has not yet learned the value of the adage, 
“Honesty is the best policy.” He lays 
stress on the loyalty of his people, and 
shows how it has influenced them, though 
at times it has carried them to fanatical 
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lengths. He seems to believe that the 
great salvation of Japan morally lies in 
the spirit of Christianity, though he states 
that the missionaries, fail because they do 
not understand Bushido, and have not 
troubled to familiarize themselves with 
the past history of the nation. Because 
of this they do not put their pleas in the 
form most likely to awaken a response. 

In all, it is a wonderful little book, and 
one that no one interested in the develop- 
ment of Japan can afford to miss. Mr. 
William Elliott Griffis writes an interest- 
ing and illuminative introduction, which 
gives an added value to the work. Dr. 
Nitobe himself is a man who has read 
widely in many languages; his chapters 
are full of allusions and he brings evi- 
dence to bear upon his words that shows 
how he values the testimony of the great 
men of the world, of both the past and 
the present. 


N. K. B. 
Young Japan* 


ago presented the fruitful impressions 

of several years’ life as a teacher in 
Southern Japan, and crystallized them 
into a discussion of Japan’s strength and 
weakness, socially, politically, morally, and 
with reference to the then just inaugu- 
rated Eastern conflict—as a fighting 
power to be reckoned with in men, ships 
and armament. In “Young Japan,” now 
published, he pursues, by the historical, 
instead of the descriptive method, his dis- 
cussion of the same topics, reinforced, of 
course, by the stupendous events that have 
taken place in the intervening year. 
Roughly speaking, “Japan To-day” is a 
study of impressions, “Young Japan” of 
historic values. As illustration, as color, 
however, somewhat of the same material 


[x ‘Japan To-day” Dr. Scherer a year 


*YouNG JAPAN. By James A. B. Scherer. 
Illustrated. J. B. Lippincott Company. 


used in the earlier has been revamped in 
the later book. 

Clearly, if cursorily, Dr. Scherer re- 
views the periods of Japanese history 
from its beginnings, seizing upon what in 
each contributed to and illuminates—as 
much as may be—this modern riddle 
among nations. The facts of Japanese 
history may be had elsewhere, though the 
present is a convenient form. But their 
implications, as analyzed by Dr. Scherer, 
are of fresh interest to a world bewilder- 
edly trying to reduce to a formula the 
spectacle of a practically instantaneous 
civilization. Dr. Scherer gives full and 
primary credit, from the beginning of 
things, to the Japanese cult of adaptive- 
ness—a quality as amazing as its own re- 
sults. The merest scanning of their his- 
tory makes obvious a second and valuable 
national characteristic—the chief tenet, 
indeed, of the religious idea of Japan — 
that of loyalty. While tracing the his- 
torical development of the three religions 
of Nippon, the author produces the seeds 
of a third, and truly Oriental contributive 
virtue, that of thoroughness. In the same 
discussion he suggests what appears to 
him the most pervasive defect—a lack of 
moral viewpoint, quite unsupplied by 
either Shintoism or Buddhism, and, as far 
as our Occidental ideals are concerned, 
but imperfectly suggested by the “cold 
and heartless system” of Confucius. 

Probably the most interesting portions 
of the book are those devoted to the 
ethical ideas of the Japanese race, the dis- 
cussion of its religions and their mould- 
ing influence, and the chapters descriptive 
of the polity of Japan as she is,—in which 
her educational system is treated in its 
ramifications, her constitution is given in 
full, with some dissection of its operation, 
and a general and somewhat apprenhensive 
forecast presented of the results upon her 
future—and that of her unwieldy neigh- 
bor—of her educational and governmental 
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Biographies of Two Master Musicians 


Reviewed by Mary Hallock-Greenewalt 


Beethoven®* 


OWEVER much the general voic- 
H ing of the purely personal feeling 

towards a great man may be de- 
cried, Mr. George Alexander Fischer has 
written his “character study” life of Bee- 
thoven with a simplicity and a charm of 
feeling that justify the end. He has 
sketched the salient features of Bee- 
thoven’s life with a correct sensitiveness 
to the master’s music and a refined atti- 
tude toward all the concrete happenings 
which developed or hindered the man. 

To those of a scientific turn of mind 
the paragraphic bit of original research 
found in the pamphlet appended, on 
“Wagner’s Indebtedness to Beethoven” 
will be the one kernel of lasting value in 
the book. It is this little bit only which 
has never been said before. The same sci- 
entific spirit will find it a pity that the vol- 
ume is marred with so much imperfect 
knowledge parallel to the main theme. 

Let us skip the fact that Maelzel was 
proved in court not to have the prior right 
to the invention of the metronome. 

Why does Mr. Fischer at this late day 
make the dance the fountain head of mu- 
sic? The insect makes music, but does 
not dance. The bird makes music, but 
dances rarely. Beethoven himself could 
not dance. Is it possible that a sense 
born through the feet should suddenly 
appear with no feet to stand on? How 
did the channel shift, and to’: what? A 
“one, two” or “one, two, three” count may 
have never been thought of without the 
biped manner of moving, but then behold 
a song sparrow, who never to our knowl- 
edge dances, but who twits almost invar- 
iably the same “once, twice, thrice” before 
he trills. 

To some it will be disagreeable to see 
Beethoven classed with Wagner as a mys- 
tic. This man had both feet planted 
firmly on the ground. The void and form- 


less was never a part of his thinking. That 


which we were before form was put upon 





*BEETHOVEN. By George Alexander Fischer. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


us must undoubtedly exist somewhere in 
our consciousness; but very much pos- 
sibly as tone in the crude has Beethoven’s 
image put upon it. The Great Artist has 
chosen to work in form, and mayhap 
through the perfected body only will we 
see him. 


Schubert* 
M: EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN 


need have no apology by way of 

preface for the appearance of his 
life of Schubert. It is a boon to those 
who may wish to see this musician’s life 
without frills, without fancies, with the 
expenditure of the least amount of eye 
strain. The work is divided into three 
parts: “Biographical,” “The Man” and 
“The Musician.” Four appendices are 
added which alone can make the book in- 
dispensable to any musical library. Ap- 
pendix A is the Schubert bibliography, ap- 
parently complete. Appendix B is the 
entire list of this most prolific composer’s 
published works. Appendix C gives the 
principal incidents of Schubert’s life, 
while Appendix D contains brief biograph- 
ical sketches of those persons who played 
a part in his life. To these memoranda 
are added. 

But why did Mr. Duncan include in the 
third part so much of that futile pro- 
gramme-book analyses of some of this 
great man’s works? These can be of no 
use whatever except to the composer-stu- 
dent, who has the particular score analyzed 
directly before his eyes, and he would cer- 
tainly not have to be told that “here the 
accompaniment precedes the air,” or that 
“the strain first delivered by the ’cellos is 
a haunting strain,” or that “D major is the 
chosen key for the reassertion of the sec- 
ond subject.” 

Imagine Southey’s poem, “The Curse 
of Kehama,” analyzed similarly for the 
benefit of those contemplating poetry. The 
analysis would read something like this: 
The poem opens with “The Funeral,” 


*ScHUBERT. By Edmonstoune Duncan. The 
Master Musicians. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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which sets in with this line of great 
beauty “Midnight and yet no eye.” Pro- 
ceeding through a wonderfully beautiful 
description a line is reached on page 13 
where all shout, “Arvalan! Arvalan!” and 


so on. Is this sort of thing necessary to 


The World 


Another Bird Book* 


UCH books as Mr. Herrick’s “The 
S Home Life of Wild Birds” and a 

few others like it that have lately ap- 
peared, are not only valuable in them- 
selves, as adding to our stock of knowl- 
edge about these winsome, graceful crea- 
tures, but by creating an interest, and per- 
haps an enthusiastic love for them, they 
may aid no little in furthering the aims of 
the Audubon Society. The awakened in- 
terest, the hunting of birds with: camera 
instead of with shotgun and rifle, will lead 
to their preservation, and so indirectly 
there will be a factor in economics to be 
reckoned with. 

The author, while endeavoring to make 
his book readable, in describing at close 
range “the behavior” of birds, deplores the 
tendency to read a human interest or mo- 
tive into their actions and lives. His sole 
aim is scientific truth. He makes much of 
the parental instinct, finding it to be the 
strongest motive that dominates the little 
bird life, stronger even than the instinct 
for self-preservation. His method of get- 
ting close enough to witness all the activ- 
ities of bird life was to have a Lilliputian 
tent of green cloth put in close proximity 
to the nest which it was his purpose to 
observe. Strange to say, after a short 
time the birds overcame their fear when 
they found that they were undisturbed, 
and went on with their building, or brood- 
ing, or feeding and caring for their young. 

Among the many illustrations are two 
of rare interest, those depicting the nests 
of birds four thousand years ago in the 
marshes of the Nile. They are copied 
from an ancient tomb, where they were 
cut in the stone and colored. The nests 

*Tue Home Lire or Witp Birps. By 
Francis Hobart Herrick. Illustrated. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 
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And shall he 
more 


the poet’s understanding? 
who cannot read know any the 
through it? 

The volume presages good things from 
the rest of the series of lives of which it 
is a unit. 


of Nature 


here pictured are saucer-shaped. The 
papyrus leaves and the birds follow the 
conventions of art at that remote period. 
All the illustrations are wonderful revela- 
tions of the intimate relations of birds in 
their daily home life. M. L. 


The Outlook to Nature* 


OUR most delightful lectures by L. 
iz H. Bailey are included in his new 
book, ‘The Outlook to Nature.” 
The first lecture, “The Realm of the Com- 
monplace” preaches “the near-at-hand— 
however plain and ordinary.” It dis- 
cusses nature writing and nature poetry, 
and shows us why that which is least over- 
drawn, that which tells of the natural and 
usual, is the best and teaches most. “Men 
keep young by knowing nature. They 
also should keep true.” 

A most profound question—that of the 
relative merits of city and country life, is 
discussed in the second lecture. Mr. 
Bailey tells us how city people need the 
country, in order to return to a “simple 
life.” He answers most convincingly the 
old question, “Why do the boys leave the 
farm?” and tells us what the country needs 
to keep the boys there. Among the great- 
est of these needs are schools and reform 
in schools. These reforms are discussed 
in the “Schools of the Future.” Mr. 
Bailey advocates the new natural or in- 
dustrial education, which puts the pupil in 
touch with living questions, and in line for 
service, and develops the value of evidence 
and proof. 

The last lecture, the “Quest of Truth,” 
is a study of evolution, less directly use- 
ful than the other lectures, and yet prov- 
ing Mr. Bailey to be a most practical evo- 


*THE OuTLOOK To Nature. By L. H. Bailey. 
The Macmillan Company. 
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lutionist, for he believes that evolution 
underlies all things and extends even to 
religion. “It bids us put ourselves in line 
with the movement of the ages, to throw 


Some Import 


General 


Paris.and the Social Revo- 
lution® 


HiS study of the revolutionary ele- 
ments in French society is of un- 
usual power and knowledge. We 
are familiar with the ordinary essay on 
socialist theories. Most books of the kind 
deal with facts found in other books of a 
special class. Mr. Sanborn does better 
than that. He has closely studied the men 
who make theories of social betterment 
as he has found them in their offices, on 
the boulevards, in the cafes, in the meet- 
ings of anarchist groups, in fact, every- 
where in the great world of Paris. 

Mr. Sanborn, however, is not committed 
to the principles of the social revolution 
which he describes. In an unique preface 
he tells us that he is a “conservative of 
the conservatives.” But he has studied his 
subject sympathetically, and from a point 
of view which will be novel to most read- 
ers. He does not inculcate anarchy or 
socialism, but aims to present the condi- 
tions which make radical political doc- 
trines possible, and as time goes on, for- 
midable. 

The title suggests the wide scope of this 
book. We are introduced to the humble 
enthusiast who risks his liberty in the pro- 
mulgation of free thought through the 
agency of a secret press. Types of anar- 
chists and socialists are vividly described, 
and their haunts and habits of life drawn 
with a virile pen. The Latin Quarter is 
portrayed, together with its ethical code 
and the modern student who is dound 
there. One of the most interesting chap- 
ters of the book is that on the literary and 
artistic cabarets of Montmartre. The 


*PARIS AND THE SociaAL ReEvoLutTion. By 
Alvan F. Sanborn. With illustrations by 
Vaughan Trowbridge. Small, Maynard & Co. 
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aside all mental reservations and opposi- 
tion to truth, and to do our little, with 
sympathy and inspiration, to forward the 
creation.” i 2 o 


ant Works of 


Interest 


average American sightseer in Paris has 
undoubtedly returned to his native shores 
practically ignorant of the inner life of 
that curious region. And it is just at this 
point that Mr. Sanborn is most at home; 
he writes from an intimate knowledge, 
gleaned from personal observation. 

Other chapters are devoted to a survey 
of the revolutionary spirit as manifested 
in the drama, art, music and literature. In 
all these departments the author traces the 
forces of social unrest and aspiration. The 
principal works under these heads are 
noted and their socialistic tendencies dis- 
cussed. Mr. Sanborn does not pretend to 
foreshadow the future development of the 
social revolution. He points out its lead- 
ing characteristics and gives us first-hand 
studies of some of the prominent actors. 
The profound changes which are being 
wrought out in all civilized nations are no- 
where more in evidence than in Paris ; and 
the student who wishes to acquaint him- 
self with a significant phase of the mod- 
ern revolutionary process. will find this 
volume of material assistance. 

ALBERT S. HENry. 


Renaissance Scholarship* 


ANY of our cultivated people heard 
M the Cambridge scholar, Dr. John 
Edwin Sandys, at one or other of 
the colleges last spring. He gave his 
whole series at Harvard, and repeated 
some of these at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, at Haverford, Bryn Mawr, Co- 
lumbia, Vassar, Cornell and Johns Hop- 
kins. 
The lectures treat of the Revival of 
learning in Italy, Petrarch and Boccaccio, 
*HARVARD LECTURES ON THE REVIVAL OF 


LEARNING. 3y John Edwin Sandys. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 
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the Italian Academies, Humanism, the his- 
tory of Ciceronianism, and a history of 
the study of Greek. 

Dr. Sandys moves through his long 
procession of scholarly names and events 
with dignity and a certain reverential atti- 
tude. His quiet enthusiasm and his at- 
mosphere of old-world scholarship will 
long be remembered by all who heard 
him, and his book will be cherished as a 
record of the studies of one of the little 
band of modern Humanists whose voices 
are heard all too seldom amid the loud 
insistence of frivolity and commonplace. 


eo 


Nuremberg as an Art Centre* 


{TH the one exception of Flor- 
ence, no city of medieval times 
of or the Renaissance period can 


vie with Nuremberg, whether we consider 
the many and varied forms in which the 
human spirit manifested itself, or the 
power, vividness and individuality with 
which that spirit expressed itself. It is 
the unique individuality which is im- 
pressed upon the very streets and build- 
ings of this old city by the Peignitz which 
gives it a physiognomy peculiarly its own. 
Despite the tastelessness and lack of style, 
despite the lack of reverence and feeling 
for former ages which characterized the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and 
which led to the destruction or deface- 
ment of not a few buildings, possessing a 
civic, ecclesiastical or artistic interest, it 
has still a picturesque charm unlike that of 
any other European city. 

It is this rare old town of Nuremberg 
that is the subject of a monograph, the 
third in the series of Famous Art Cities. 
The author takes up the history of the 
town from 1050, the date of the first au- 
thentic mention of Nuremberg, in connec- 
tion with the Emperor Henry II, and pro- 
ceeds in orderly arrangement of century 
by century, concerning himself with po- 
litical affairs, only as they have a bearing 
on art production. In this is included the 
architecture of its castle and other civic 
buildings, the churches and monasteries, 
as well as the paintings and sculptures in 
wood and stone. The work of the crafts- 
men of Nuremberg—artificers in gold, sil- 





*NUREMBERG: Famous Art Cirtiks. By P. 
J. Ree. Illustrated. Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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ver, brass, copper, iron, pewter—was 
widely celebrated. Wenzel Jamnitzer 
turned out work which for beauty of 
workmanship was compared to that of 
Cellini. One of this master’s most im- 
portant works, a cup of rare beauty, is in 
the possession of the German Emperor. 
Tiled stoves and etched armor of choicest 
workmanship were other forms of art 
craftsmanship. The name of Anthony 
Koburger must not be forgotten, he who 
brought the new art of printing to its 
highest excellence in Nuremberg. 

The names which made the city famous, 
Peter Vischer, Veit Stoss, Adam Krafft, 
Lucas Cranach, all fade into insignificance 
when compared with that of Albrecht 
Durer. He in many respects, especially 
in the versatility of his genius, may be 
compared with that incarnation of the 
Renaissance, Lionardo da Vinci. 

Only in one point may issue be taken 
with the author in this interesting and val- 
uable work. The influences which most 
surely dominated Nuremberg art, even in 
later days, were intellectual, mystic, spir- 
itual. Renaissance art had a surer feel- 
ing for beauty, for nature, although there 
was a striving for that in German. art. 
German art, whenever influenced by the 
Italian Renaissance, soon showed a lean- 
ing for the Baroque. The genius of the 
people was essentially different from that 
of the Italians. It were to be wished that 
among the one hundred and twenty-five 
most excellent illustrations, room could 
have been made for Durer’s ‘“Melan- 
colia.” Mary Lioyp. 


John Knox and the Refor- 
mation*® 


N dealing with Knox and the Scottish 
| Reformation Mr. Lang treads upon 

what to him is familiar ground. The 
subject is one which calls for balance of 
judgment and searching analysis of evi- 
dence. That Mr. Lang comes equipped 
with these requisite qualifications all who 
are acquainted with his essays in history 
will readily acknowledge. It would be 
easy to glorify Knox in the old-fashioned 
way, and it would be quite possible to tear 
his character and deeds into shreds after 
the manner of certain modern historians. 


*JoHN KNox AND THE REFORMATION. By 
Andrew Lang. Longmans, Green & Co. 
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Mr. Lang steers clear of both these shal- 
lows. He makes research and theory sub- 
serve the cause of truth. Some of his 
conclusions may not be received with 
pleasure in certain quarters, but the candid 
reader may well believe that the author 
has kept within the bounds of impartial 
criticism. 

Mr. Lang looks upon Knox as a man 
typical of his age. He traces the career 
of the Reformer through its tortuous chan- 
nels and amidst the strange and moment- 
ous events of the Scottish Reformation. 
That Knox was a man of intense, fanat- 
ical nature is clearly shown. But our au- 
thor no less clearly shows that the redoubt- 
able preacher was imbued with the theo- 
logical bitterness of his age; that he joy- 
fully welcomed the assassination of his 
enemies and advocated the doctrine “kill- 
ing no murder,” if the violence were com- 
mitted for the benefit of his particular sect. 
Also it is proved that Knox not only 
wrote carelessly of many events of his 
time, but was not above perverting facts 
to support his side of the case. It is a 
strong, ardent character here portrayed, 
but certainly not a saintly one. Knox, as 
his biographer points out, had not in him 
the stuff of which martyrs are made. 

The story of the Reformer’s life is ex- 
ceedingly interesting, even though we may 
not find in him a hero worthy of Carlylean 
worship. Mr. Lang’s volume does not 
make Knox of less importance in history ; 
the result of this new study is rather to 
bring the reader closer to the real John 
Knox, and we rise from its perusal with a 
vision clarified by our author’s patient and 
fruitful investigation. It is, perhaps, su- 
perfluous to add that Mr. Lang’s style has 
lost none of its accustomed felicity. 

ALBERT S. HENRY. 


Robert Browning* 


LARITY, sanity and sympathetic in- 

e sight are notable qualities of this 
recent addition to the numerous 
biographies of Browning. Mr. Hereford 
selects, for the first division of his work, 
merely the essential facts in the life of the 
poet, only elaborating delightfully on the 
Italian residence, and reserves for the sec- 
ond part a review of Browning’s Mind and 
*Ropert Browninc. By C. H. Hereford. 


Modern English Writers’ Series. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 
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Art. Long quotations from the poems 
are displaced by a wealth of single line 
and single phrase allusions, which show a 
most intimate familiarity with the varied 
phases of the poet’s consciousness. 

Neither the biographical sketch nor the 
interpretation of Browning’s art sheds dis- 
tinctively new light into the dark crannies 
of Browning criticism. But both rein- 
force particular rays of illumination. The 
author sets before himself a rather delicate 
task when, as he states in his preface, he 
purposes to give an account of Browning's 
life and poetry from a more definitely lit- 
erary standpoint, and without Hegelian 
prepossessions. That the consideration of 
Browning as a thinker and as a teacher 
has almost blinded us to the appreciation 
of Browning as a poet artist, is, certainly, 
a sufficient justification of Mr. Hereford’s 
high aim. 

The author calls to mind Dante’s advice 
that a poet’s choice of words should lie 
between the “combed” and the “shaggy” 
rather than between their extremes, the 
“sleek” and the “tousled,” and emphasizes 
from this reference Tennyson's leaning to 
the “sleek” and Browning’s robust use of 
the “shaggy” with a tendency toward the 
“tousled.” 

Browning as an “interpreter of life” re- 
ceives particularly sane, though by no 
means full, treatment. His philosophic 
ideas are no “systematic deductions from 
a speculative first principle,” declares the 
writer, nor “fragments of tradition ec 
lectically pieced together;” “their very 
ambiguity” betrays the “joyous vitality in 
a primitive and original temperament.” 
The conflict in Browning’s mind between 
the idealism of his intellect and the “realist 
suggestions of his strong senses and ener- 
getic temperament,” between ultimate pan- 
theism and individualism, and the fusing 
of these discording elements in his su- 
preme doctrine of love, are phases of the 
poet’s inner life which the author ap- 
proaches in a sympathetic and unpreju- 
diced mood. His final estimate is, “For 
him, too, love was the sum of all morality 
and the root of all goodness.” 

Mr. Hereford is true to his professed 
purpose in writing the book. Browning in 
his art relations is emphasized, and the 
volume is the more valuable and pleasur- 
able reading because so free from clog- 
ging prepossessions. GErorGE FE. Rorn. 
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Parisians Out of Doors®* 


ARIS again, and another artistic 
P volume from F. Berkeley Smith. 
This time there are nine charming 
aspects of gay, irresponsible, but withal 
pivotal Paris, done as daintily and as ac- 
curately as colored photographs in pan- 
orama. As before, there is atmosphere in 
abundance, and a vein of subtlest sar- 
casm that raps sharply at the knuckles, but 
contrives somehow not to break the skin, 
a delicate humor that savors of the debu- 
tante philosopher, and a spicy bit of life 
here and there, just as the author has 
glimpsed it from the table of some quaint 
oid inn over a frosty bottle of Burgundy. 
If you have read “How Paris Amuses 
Itself” and “The Real Latin Quarter” you 
will recognize the same piquant mademoi- 
selle with rosetted poodle, her friend, the 
blustery, middle-aged beau, and a long 
chattering line of elbowing but courteous 
Parisians disappearing into the distance, 
where fat Monsieur le Duc with a great 
basket of peaches brings up the rear— 
all of them bound for lovely Trouville, or, 
were it winter and the end of the madden- 
ing season at Paris, for the Riviera, with 
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its perfumed orange groves whispering 
of idleness. 

The reader catches the infectious spirit 
of gaiety. Along with the “monde” (for 
in such fashion does the Frenchman cen- 
tre the world at his gates) you drift to the 
“Grand Prix” at the first touch of spring, 
and note how the wealth and poverty of 
the city take their pleasure together in a 
characteristically cosmopolitan manner; 
with the summer’s heat you are en route 
for gaudy Trouville; and autumn finds 
you in the midst of the hunting season, 
tramping through old preserves that skirt 
the Forest of Fontainebleau, where Corot 
and Rosseau once painted themselves im- 
mortal. 

It is all pleasant reading. Perhaps at 
some time the thought may strike one that 
Mr. Smith’s Parisian, though a convivial 
soul, bears but a distant relationship to the 
sturdy figure of Jean Valjean, that the 
Paris of so much fete-making and light 
laughter lacks a certain something of real- 
ity, a latent vigor from which such amaz- 
ing institutions as the Sorbonne and the 
French Revolution sprang full-armed. Yet 
one can scarcely conceive of a fresher 
bit of dainty reading for a summer dav. 

MARGUERITE CAMPION. 


A Story of the Simple Life’ 


COOL white house by the big, 
A quiet road, with a fragrant garden 

of hollyhocks and spicy pinks, old- 
fashioned roses and feathery asparagus 
trees, swallows darting and dipping, and 
the lazy sounds of the countryside com- 
ing dreamily across the meadows—this is 
the background for the third novel of the 
Kentucky authoress. In “Oldfield” Mrs. 
Banks gave us a story of quiet village life 
that had an Arcadian atmosphere of its 
own, giving the reader “the feeling you 


*PaRISIANS Out oF Doors. By F. Berkeley 
Smith, author of “How Paris Amuses Her- 
self,’ etc. With a frontispiece by F. Hop- 
kinson Smith. Illustrated. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. 

7Tue Larrte Hitis. By Nancy Huston 
Banks. The Macmillan Company. 


have when you open a long-shut drawer 
in which something very fragile and deli- 
cate has been packed away in lavender 
and dried rose leaves.” 

“The Little Hills” is equally charming 
for this pleasant atmosphere, and if you 
have been wishing for a book like ‘‘Cran- 
ford” or “Our Village,” turn to this story. 
It is a delightful record of village gossip 
and petty backbitings, mingling wild trag- 
edy and droll rustic humor, and centering 
round the sweet and lovable Phoebe, 
whose meek forbearance in the presence 
of “the little hills’ of daily trial is re- 
warded very happily. 

There is a frigid and uncompromising 
stepmother. She and Mandy Pottle, the 
Squire’s busybody wife, are the foils to 
the gentle Phoebe and the long-suffering 
Widow Wall. Joun RusseELt Hayes. 
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Literature, History and Mythology 


History of Literature 


Lesson XXIV 
English 


Period X. The Beginning of the Modern Era - 
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Period I. Period of Preparation 


English Literature 


Collins—Gray—Goldsmith 


The study of English Literature began in the April, 1904, issue of Book 
News. The periods considered up to the present time have included, the Pre- 
paratory Period, the Chaucerian Age, the Renaissance, the Shakespearean Era, 


wer : a A “ 
lel the Puritan Age, the Age of Queen Anne, the Eighteenth Century Novelists and 
_—— Samuel Johnson. The present lesson takes up the Beginning of the Modern Era, 
ider with Collins, Gray and Goldsmith. 
Books for supplementary reading and reference include Pancoast’s “Introduc- 
ling tion to English Literature,” (Henry Holt & Co.); “An Eighteenth Century An- 
wéies thology,” (H. M. Caldwell & Co.); Macaulay’s “Oliver Goldsmith,” the River- 
7 side series, (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.); Gray’s “Elegy and Other Poems,” River- 
ran side series; Goldsmith’s “Good-Natured Man” and “She Stoops to Conquer,” 
Ory. Belles-Lettres series, (D. C. Heath & Co.). 
SSip 
“ag- The ideas and feelings that were to cul- ing emotion and smothering imagination, 
ing minate in the establishment of a republic feeling was permitted full play and fancy 
ebe, in America, and in France were to fire was permitted an indulgence. 


nce 
re- 


ing 
the 
to 
‘ing 
S. 


the spirit of democracy to the madness of 
a reign of terror, began some years before 
the middle of the eighteenth century to 
visibly affect literature. Elizabethan en- 
thusiasm began again to flourish; love of 
nature and kindlier feeling between man 
and man once more brought sentiment to 
the surface, and now, instead of conceal- 


The first result of the new regime was 
nature poetry. This was to find its great- 
est expression in Wordsworth; it had its 
beginning in Collins and Gray and Gold- 
smith. Classicism had had its day; men 
wrote of what they felt and saw, and the 
new literature was full of a sweet sim- 
plicity, a natural, unforced beauty. 
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William Collins, 1721-1759 

William Collins, whose “Odes” were 
among the first recognized verse of the 
new order, was born at Chichester, on 
December 25, 1721. He took his B. A. 
degree from Magdalen College, Oxford, 
in 1743, but, being too indolent to under- 
take seriously any profession, he went to 
London and attempted to make a living 
by literature. He had not a few strug- 
gles for existence, and was forced to call 
upon Johnson to help him, but he wrote 
his “Odes” and had them published in 
1747. They attracted no attention at the 
time, and were not highly valued by either 
Johnson or Gray. 

In 1749 an uncle bequeathed Collins 
£2000, and he retired to his native town 
to study. In 1753 he fell a victim to men- 
tal weakness, took a trip to France, but 
returned only to become actually insane, 
and finally to die, in 1750. 


Selections 


OpE TO EVENING. 
By William Collins. 
From “Eighteenth Century Anthology.” Red 
Letter Library. 
If aught of oaten stop, or pastoral song, 
May hope, chaste Eve, to soothe thy modest 
ear, 
Like thy own solemn springs, 
Thy springs, and dying gales, 


O nymph reserv’d, while now the bright hair’d 
Sun 
Sits in yon western tent, whose cloudy skirts, 
With brede ethereal wove, 
O’erhang his wavy bed: 


Now air js hush’d, save where the weak-ey’d 
bat 
With short, shrill shriek, flits by on leathern 
wing; 
Or where the beetle winds 
His small but sullen horn, 


As oft he rises ’midst the twilight path, 
Against the pilgrim borne in heedless hum: 
Now teach me, maid compos’d, 
ryt c . . 
To breathe some soften’d strain, 


Whose numbers, stealing through thy darken- 
ing vale, 
May, not unseemly, with its stillness suit, 
As, musing slow, I hail 
T , 19 ,? ' 
Thy genial lov’d return! 


For when thy folding-star arising shows 
His paly circlet, at his warning lamp 
The fragrant hours, and elves 
Who slept in flowers the day, 
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And many a nymph who wreathes her brow 
with sedge, 
And sheds the freshening dew, and, lovelier 
still, 
La al 2 " . ’ a 
The pensive pleasures sweet 
Prepare thy shadowy car. 


Then lead, calm votaress, where some sheety 
lake 
Cheers the lone heath, or some time-hallowed 
pile, 
Or upland fallows gray 
Reflect its last cool gleam. 


But when chill blustering winds, or driving 
rain, 
Forbid my willing feet, be mine the hut 
‘yt c ° , ° 
That from the mountain’s side 
Views wilds, and swelling floods, 


And hamlets brown, and dim-discover’d spires; 
And hears their simple bell, and marks o’er all 
Thy dewy fingers draw 
The gradual dusky veil. 


While Spring shall pour his showers, as oft he 
wont, 
And bathe thy breathing tresses, meekest Eve! 
While Summer loves to sport 
Beneath thy lingering light! 


While sallow Autumn fills thy lap with leaves; 
Or Winter, yelling through the troublous air, 
Affrights thy shrinking train, 
And rudely rends thy robes; 


So long, sure-found beneath the sylvan shed, 
Shall Fancy, Friendship, Science, rose-lipped 
Health, 
Thy gentlest influence own, 
And hymn thy favorite name! 
Thomas Gray, 1716-1771 

Thomas Gray, one of the most digni- 
fied but best-loved figures in the history 
of English poetry, was born in London 
on December 26, 1716. He was sent to 
Eton and later to Cambridge. At the for- 
mer he met Horace Walpole, and in 1739 
took a continental tour with him, from 
which he returned home in 1741. In 1742 
he wrote his “Ode on a Distant Prospect 
of Eton College,” and in the same year 
went into residence at Cambridge. The 
“Ode on Eton” was published in 1747—the 
year of Collins’s “Odes” and in 1751, the 
“Elegy in a Country Churchyard” was 
printed. The Pindaric Odes were com- 
menced during 1750-55; in 1754 the 
“Progress of Poesy” appeared, and in 
1757, “The Bard” was published. 

In 1756 he moved from Peterhouse to 
Pembroke Hall. He accepted the profes- 
sorship of history and modern languages 
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at Cambridge, in 1768, in which position 
he remained until his death, in 1771. Gray 
was once offered the laureateship (1757), 
but declined it. 


Dr. Vicesimus Knox writes of Gray, 


Gray, as a poet of the lyre, appears to me to 
be uniformly grand and majestic. The mind is 
elevated by him to ethereal regions, and soars 
with eagle flight, without being forced to fall 
from its eminence, like the son of Daedalus. 
Gray wings his way on high like a glorious 
luminary, all stately, all regularly magnificent. 


Selections 
Tue ProGress oF Porsy. 
By Thomas Gray. 
a 
Awake, AZolian lyre, awake, 
And give to rapture all thy trembling strings. 
From Helicon’s harmonious springs 
A thousand rills their mazy progress take: 
The laughing flowers, that round them blow, 
Drink life and fragrance as they flow. 
Now the rich stream of music winds along, 
Deep, majestic, smooth and strong, 
Thro’ verdant vales, and Ceres’ golden reign; 
Now rolling down the steep Amain, 
Headlong, impetuous, see it pour; 
The rocks and nodding groves rebellow to the 
roar. 


Oh! Sovereign of the willing soul, 
Parent of sweet and solemn-breathing airs, 
Enchanting shell! the sullen Cares 
And frantic Passions hear thy soft controul. 
On Thracia’s hills the Lord of War 
Has curb’d the fury of his car, 
And drop’d his thirsty lance at thy command. 
Perching on the scept’red hand 
Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feather’d King 
With ruffled plumes, and flagging wing: 
Quenched in dark clouds of slumber lie 
The terror of his beak, and light’nings of his 
eye! 
The voice, the dance, obey, 
Temper’d to thy warbled lay. 
O’er Idalia’s velvet-green 
The rosy-crowned Loves are seen 
On Cytherea’s day 
With antic Sport, and blue-eyed Pleasures, 
Frisking light in frolic measures; 
Now pursuing, now retreating, 
Now in circling troops they meet: 
To brisk notes in cadence beating, 
Glance their many-twinkling feet. 
Slow melting strains their Queen’s approach 
declare: 
Where’er she turns, the Graces homage 
pay: 
With arms sublime, that float upon the air, 
In gliding state she wins her easy way: 
O’er her warm cheek, and rising bosom, move 
The bloom of young Desire, and purple light of 


Love. 


II. 

Man’s feeble raee, what Ills await! 
Labour, and Penury, the racks of Pain, 
Disease, and Sorrow’s weeping train, 

And Death, sad refuge from the Storms of 
Fate! 

The fond complaint, my Song, disprove, 

And justify the laws of Jove. 

Say, has he giv’n in vain the heav’nly Muse? 

Night and all her sickly dews, 

Her spectres wan, and “Birds of boding cry, 

He gives to range the dreary sky; 

Till down the eastern cliffs afar 

Hyperion’s march they spy, and glittering shafts 
of war. 


In climes beyond the solar road, 
Where shaggy forms o’er ice-built mountains 
roam, 
The Muse has broke the twilight gloom 
To chear the shivering Native’s dull abode. 
And oft. beneath the od’rous shade 
Of Chili's boundless forests laid, 
She deigns to hear the savage Youth repeat, 
In loose numbers wildly sweet, 
Their feather-cinctur’d Chiefs, and dusky 
Loves. 
Her track, where’er the Goddess roves, 
Glory pursue, and generous Shame, 
Th’ unconquerable Mind, and Freedom's holy 
flame. 


Woods, that wave o'er Delphi's steep, 
Isles, that crown th’ Afgean deep, 
Fields, that cool Ilissus laves, 
Or where Maeander’s amber waves 
In lingering Lab’rinths creep, 
How do your tuneful Echoes languish, 
Mute, but to the voice of Anguish! 
Where each old poetic Mountain 
Inspiration breath’d around; 
Ev'ry shade and hallow’d Fountain 
Murmured deep a solemn sound: 
Till the sad Nine, in Greece’s evil hour, 
Left their Parnassus for the Latian plains. 
Alike they scorn the pomp of tyrant-Power, 
And coward Vice, that revels in her chains. 
When Latium had her lofty spirit lost, 
They sought, oh Albion! next thy sea-encircled 
coast! 
IIT. 
Far from the sun and summer-gale, 
In thy green lap was Nature’s Darling laid, 
What time, when lucid Avon stray’d, 
To him the mighty Mother did unveil 
Her awful face: the dauntless Child 
Stretch’d forth his little arms, and smil’d. 
“This pencil take (she said), whose colours 
clear, 
Richly paint the vernal year: 
Thine too these golden keys, immortal Boy! 
This can unlock the gates of Joy; 
Of Horror that, and thrilling Fears, 
Or ope the sacred source of sympathetic 
Tears. 
Nor second He, that rode sublime 


Upon the seraph-wings of Exstasy, 
The secrets of th’ Abyss to spy. 
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He pass’d the flaming bounds of Place and 
Time: 
The living Throne, the sapphire-blaze, 
Where Angels tremble, while they gaze, 
He saw; but, blasted with excess of light, 
Clos’d his eyes in endless night. 
Behold, where Dryden’s less presumptuous car 
Wide o’er the fields of Glory bear 
Two Coursers of ethereal race, 
With necks in thunder cloath’d, and long-re- 
sounding pace. 


Hark, his bands the lyre explore! 
Bright-eyed Fancy, hovering o’er, 
Scatters from her pictur’d urn 
Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn. 
But oh! ’tis heard no more— 
Oh! Lyre divine, what daring Spirit 
Wakes thee now? Tho’ he inherit 
Nor the pride, nor ample pinion, 
That the Theban Eagle bear, 
Sailing with supreme dominion 
Thro’ the azure deep of air: 
Yet oft before his infant eyes would run 
Such forms as glitter in the Muse’s ray, 
With orient hues, unborrow’d of the Sun: 
Yet shall he mount, and keep his distant 
way 
Beyond the limits of a vulgar fate, ; 
Beneath the Good how far!—but far above the 
Great. 


Oliver Goldsmith, 


Goldsmith was born at Pallas, in County 
Longford, Ireland, in November of 1728. 
His father was a poor country curate, 
who, during the boy’s childhood, was pre- 
sented with a living in County Westmeath, 
that placed the family in comfortable cir- 
cumstances. Poor Oliver, however, was 
ever a butt of ridicule among whatever 
companions he found himself, and though 
he was oftentimes made happy by the 
Irish folk-tales, narrated to him by a maid 
servant, he was very sensitive and restive 
under the teasing of his schoolmates, who 
found the awkward, pox-marked, wholly 
self-consciaus boy excellent game _ for 
practical joking. 

When sixteen, Goldsmith was sent to 
Trinity College, Dublin. He made noth- 
ing of a scholar, and only obtained his 
bachelor’s degree by a small margin. In 
the meantime his father died, leaving next 
to nothing, so Goldsmith left Dublin and 
turned his attention to finding some way 
of making his living. But in all truth he 
was. shiftless, fond of extraordinary 


1728-1774 


clothes and of amusements—the last not 
always of the most harmless type—and 
in consequence he tried several profes- 
any. 


sions, but could not succeed in 
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Finally he went to Edinburgh to study 
medicine, and thence to Leyden—actually 
working but little, and merely gathering 
together isolated scraps of knowledge. 
After leaving Leyden he wandered all 
over Eurone, “playing his flute,” as 
Macaulay says, and not hesitating to beg 
when necessity demanded. 

In 1756 he returned to England and be- 
gan life in London, picking up odds and 
ends of work, and at last settling down 
in an attic to write. Soon he was con- 
tributing to the magazines and managing 
to make some sort of meagre living. 

Gradually he became known and began 
also to make acquaintances among literary 
men. He met Johnson and Burke and 
presently the painter Reynolds, and was 
admitted into that august circle known 
as “The Club.” 

In 1764 the first great piece of work that 
Goldsmith did was published. This was 
the poem, “The Traveller,” and it ran 
into several editions in a comparatively 
short time. It is to this period of his life 
also that a story told by Macaulay belongs. 
Goldsmith had removed some time before 
to better quarters, but at the close of 1764 
his rent was far in arrears. 

His landlady one morning called in the help 
of a sheriff’s officer. The debtor, in great per- 
plexity, dispatched a messenger to Johnson; and 
Johnson, always friendly, though often surly, 
sent back the messenger with a guinea, and 
promised to follow speedily. He came, and 
found that Goldsmith had changed the guinea, 
and was railing at the landlady over a bottle 
of Madeira. Johnson put the cork into the bot- 
tle and entreated his friend to consider calmly 
how money was to be procured. Goldsmith 
said that he had a novel ready for the press. 
Johnson glanced over the manuscript, saw that 
there were good things in it, took it to a book- 
seller, sold it for sixty pounds, and soon re- 
turned with the money. The rent was paid 
and the sheriff's officer withdrew. According 
to one story, Goldsmith gave his landlady a 
sharp reprimand for her treatment of him; ac- 
cording to another, he insisted on her joining 
him in a bowl of punch. Both stories are prob- 
ably true. The novel thus ushered into the 
world was “The Vicar of Wakefield.” 

When the novel was published in 1766 
it obtained at once a popularity that has 
lasted down to the present time, and one 
that is likely to continue to last as long as 
the English classics are read. 

The success of “The Vicar of Wake- 
field” led to Goldsmith’s writing a drama, 
and “The Good Natured Man” appeared 
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on the stage in 1768, but was by no means 
a huge success. 

“The Deserted Village,” his most popu- 
lar poem, was published in 1770, and in 
1773 “She Stoops to Conquer” was pre- 
sented at Covent Garden, and the spirit 
of the reception of this was all that the 
dramatist could desire. 

Goldsmith wrote many other things of 
less importance—works that were always 
readable, but were frequently remarkable 
for their disregard of the demands of ac- 
curacy. In all, his work yielded him a 
fairly good income, and he thoroughly en- 
joyed the luxuries brought thus within 
his reach. That he always felt keenly his 
lack of prepossession and self-poise, was 
one of the irremediable ills of his life, but 
he might have taken comfort had he been 
able to see with what grief the news of 
his death, in 1774, was received by those 
friends he valued so highly—Burke and 
Reynolds; and _ still more comforting 
would have been the foreknowledge of 
the fame to which his name and genius 
were destined among later generations. 

In Goldsmith there were, as in many 
men of genius, two distinct personalities. 
There was the man—a failure; there was 
the poet, novelist and dramatist—suc- 
cesses in all that makes success worth 
while. In this connection Charles Bucke, 
author of the “Books of Human Charac- 
ter,” writes, 

The works of Goldsmith are distinguished 
by the chastest simplicity; yet his character 
may be described best by his dress; which not 
only Boswell, but Northcote, represent as hav- 
ing been exceedingly tawdry. 

J. Cordy Jeaffreson, in “Novels and 
Novelists,” describes Goldsmith even bet- 
ter, 

_ As a mere citizen, Goldsmith was a blunder; 
from the beginning to the end his life was a 
failure—a series of unhappy experiences, hu- 
miliations, and grave errors; as an artist he 
was as nearly perfect as it is possible to con- 
ceive a poor human being striving to describe 


an ideal world, too beautiful to be painted by 
the pauper hieroglyphics of language. to be. 
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From “The Traveller.” By Oliver Goldsmith. 


Ev’n now, where Alpine solitudes ascend, 
I sit me down a pensive hour to spend; 
And plac’d on high above the storm’s career, 


Look downward where an hundred realms ap- 
pear; 
Lakes, forests, cities, plains extending wide. 

The pomp of kings, the shepherd’s humbler 

pride. 

When thus Creation’s charms around com- 

bine, 
Amidst the store should thankless pride repine? 
Say, should the philosophic mind disdain 

That good which makes each humbler bosom 

vain? 

Let school-taught pride dissemble all it can, 
These little things are great to little man; 

And wiser he, whose sympathetic mind 
Exults in all the good of all mankind. 

Ye glittering towns, with wealth and splendor 

crowned; 

Ye fields, where summer spreads profusion 

° round; 

Ye lakes, whose vessels catch the busy gale; 

Ye bending swains, that dress the flowery vale; 

For me your tributary stores combine: 

Creation’s heir, the World, the World is mine. 

As some lone miser, visiting his store, 
Bends at his treasure, counts, recounts it o’er; 
Hoards after hoards his rising raptures fill, 
Yet still he sighs, for hoards are wanting still: 
Thus to my breast, alternate passions rise, 
Pleas’d with each good that Heav’n to man 

supplies: 

Yet oft a sigh prevails, and sorrows fall, 

To see the hoard of human bliss so small; 

And oft I wish amidst the scene to find 

Some spot to real happiness consign’d, 

Where my worn soul, each wandering hope at 

rest, 

May gather bliss to see my fellows blest. 

But where to find that happiest spot below 
Who can direct, when all pretend to know? 
The shudd’ring tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own; 
Extols the treasures of his stormy seas, 

And his long nights of revelry and ease: 

The naked negro panting at the line, 

Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine, 

Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave, 

And thanks the gods for all the good they gave. 

Such is the patriot’s boast where’er we roam; 

His first, best country ever is at home. 

And yet, perhaps, if countries we compare, 

And estimate the blessings which they share, 

Though patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 

An equal portion dealt to all mankind; 

As different good, by Art or Nature given, 

To different nations makes their blessings even. 
Nature, a mother, kind alike to all, 

Still grants her bliss at Labour’s earnest call: 

With food as well the peasant is supply’d 

On Indra’s cliffs as Arno’s shelvy side; 

And though the rocky crested summits frown, 
hese rocks by custom turn to beds of down. 
rom Art more various are the blessings sent: 

Wealth, commerce, honour, liberty, content. 
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Yet these each other’s power so strong contest. 

That either seems destructive of the rest. 

Where wealth and freedom reign, contentment 
fails 

And honour sinks where commerce long pre- 

vails. 


[Italian 
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Hence every state, to one loved blessing prone, 
Conforms and models life to that alone. 

Each to the fav’rite happiness attends, 

And spurns the plan that aims at other ends: 
Till carried to excess in each domain, 

This fav’rite good begets peculiar pain. 


Literature 


Lesson I 


The Period of Preparation 


The first lesson in Italian literature takes up what might be called a prepara- 
tory period, which in this case, is the period preceding Dante. The poets studied 
are all minor poets, none of whom made any great impression on the literature, 
though their work prepared the way for the “Divine Comedy.” 


Books for reference include 


setti, Caxton Thin Paper series, (Charles Scribner’s Sons); 


“Early Italian Poets,” by Dante Gabriel Ros- 


“Great Poets of 


Italy,” by Oscar Kuhns, (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 


Italian literature began late. Properly 
speaking, it cannot be traced farther back 
than the thirteenth century, though frag- 
ments of verse by stray poets of an earlier 
date have survived. The causes of this 
late development are not hard to discover. 
When Goths and Lombards overran Italy 
they adopted the traditions and civilization 
of the people whom they conquered. 
Recognizing the wealth of learning that 
the Romans possessed, they made it their 
own legacy; they absorbed not only the 
race, but all belonging to the race. As 
time went on, the Italians, as they came 
gradually to be called, looked upon the 
Romans as their ancestors; looked upon 
the Latin as their language, and instead 
of employing in writing the tongue that 
grew from a mixture of Latin and their 
own Teutonic, they continued to regard 
Latin as the language of letters, and used 


it as such. Thus before the thirteenth 
century Italian, as a literary language, 


practically did not exist. 

The first school of poetry to spring up 
in Italy was the Provencal, and this was 
chiefly imitative, the troubadours of 
Southern France contributing largely to 
what little effort a few fugitive poets 
made. Of much the same order was the 
Sicilian group of poets that grew up in 
the court of Frederick II, in 1194-1250. 
The emperor himself was a man of talent 
and a patron of the arts, and we have offe 
poem at least of his composition. 


The Sicilian school was of not very long 
duration, but the movement it set on foot 
found a continuation in Tuscany, which 
now became the centre of the new literary 
impulse. One of the earliest and most 
important of the Tuscan poets was Guit- 
tone d'’Arezzo, later Fra  Guittone 
d’Arezzo, who wrote first a few love 
poems and then turned to political, moral 
and religious verse. Guittone has been 
called the first original Italian poet and 
the direct literary ancestor of Dante. It 
is for this reason, more than because of 
any intrinsic value in his verse, that he 
is deserving of consideration. 

The most important follower of Guit- 
tone was Guido Guinicelli, of Bologna. He 
lived early in the thirteenth century, be- 
tween 1220 and 1276, and he is significant 
for the fact that he continued to carry out 
the idea of Guittone, in conceiving of love 
in its higher, more spiritual development, 
entirely different from the frank passion 
and susceptibility to beauty of face and 
form that had characterized the Proven- 
cals and those Italians who had looked to 
the French for inspiration. Strange to 
say, the direct followers of Guinicelli were 
Florentines and Dante’s “New Life” 
marks the culmination of their efforts. 

But meanwhile still another literary cen- 
tre developed. St. Francis of Assisi, in 
Umbria, became the head and front of a 
religious movement which expended itself 
in a form of religious, lyrical poetry. 
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Now indeed the atmosphere in which a 
Dante was presently to be glorified, was 
created; an atmosphere of religious fear 
and fervor, of fnystery and miracles and 
visions. This movement was no imitation, 
no adaptation; it was native, original, 
Italian. 

Among the writers of the sacred songs 
of which there were now many was, chief 
of all, Jacopone da Todi, to whom has 
been accredited the composition of the 
famous Latin hymn, “Stabat Mater.” 


Enzo, King of Sardinia 


The Emperor Frederick II was born in 
1194, and died in 1250. He gathered 
about him at his Sicilian Court a number 
of poets and artists; he was a liberal pa- 
tron and a lover of learning and litera- 
ture. He had numerous works translated 
from the Greek and Arabic, and he 
founded, among other things, the Univer- 
sity of Naples. Enzo was a natural son 
of Frederick and was born at Palermo, in 
1225. At an early age he overcame the 
Sardinians and was made king of the 
island of Sardinia by his father. He 
joined Frederick in the latter’s strife with 
the Church, but was-taken prisoner at the 
age of twenty-five by the Bolognese, who 
refused to release him. Finally he died in 
prison at Bologna in 1272. Like his 
father, Enzo wrote some poetry, and the 
sonnet here wiven is one of the efforts that 
has survived: 


ON THE FITNESS OF SEASONS. 
3y Enzo of Sardinia. 
Translated by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 

There is a time to mount; to humble thee 

A time; a time to talk, and hold thy peace; 

A time to labor and a time to cease; 
A time to take thy measures patiently; 
A time to watch what Time’s next step may be; 

A time to make light count of menaces, 

And to think over them a time there is; 
There is a time when to seem not to see. 
Wherefore I hold him well-advised and sage 

Who evermore keeps prudence facing him, 

And lets his life slide with occasion; 
And so comports himself through youth to age, 
That never any man at any time 

Can say, Not thus, but thus thou shouldst 

have done. 


Fra Guittone D’Arezzo 


Guittone was born in 1230, near Arezzo, 
in Tuscany. As a young man he was gay 


and dissipated, and a writer of the most 
trivial love songs. Later he was con- 
verted and gave up his family to join the 
order of the Knights of St. Mary. He 
died in 1294, in Florence. 


To THE BLEssED VircIN Mary. 
By Fra Guittone d’Arezzo. 
Translated by Rossetti. 
Lady of Heaven, the mother glorified 
Of glory, which is Jesus——He whose death 
Us from the gates of Hell delivereth 
And our first parents’ error sets aside:— 
Behold this earthly Love, how his darts glide— 
How sharpened—to what fate—throughout 
this earth! 
Pitiful Mother, partner of our birth, 
Win these from following where his flight doth 
guide. 
And O, inspire in me that holy love 
Which leads the soul back to its origin, 
Till of all other love the link do fail. 
This water only can this fire reprove,— 
Only such cure suffice for such like sin; 
As nail from out a plank is struck by nail. 


Guido Guinicelli 


Guinicelli was born in 1220. He came 
of a noble Bolognese family and stood 
high in social and literary circles. He 
married a lady by name of Beatrice, and in 
1274 he was exiled. He died two years 
later. 

As a poet, Guinicelli was a follower of 
Guittone. Dante, in “Purgatorio,” Canto 
XXVI, speaks of him with high praise, 
“Who was a father to me, and to those 
My betters, who have ever used the sweet 
And Pleasant rhymes of love.” 


GUINICELLI. 
“Declare what cause impels 
That love, which both thy looks and speech 
besway.” 
DANTE. 
“Those dulcet lays,’ I answered, “which, as 
long 
As of our tongue the beauty does not fade, 
Shall make us love the very ink that traced 
them.” 


In “The Gentle Heart,’ Guinicelli fore- 
shadowed some of Dante’s own views of 
love in the loftier meanings of the word. 


Or THE GENTLE HEART. 
By Guido Guinicelli. 
Translated by Rossetti. 


Within the gentle heart, Love shelters him, 
As birds within the green shade of the grove. 
Before the gentle heart, in Nature’s scheme, 
Love was not, nor the gentle heart ere Love. 
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For, with the sun, at once, 
So sprang the light immediately; nor was 
Its broth before the sun’s. 
And Love hath his effect in gentleness 
Of very self; even as 
Within the middle fire the heat’s excess. 
The fire of Love comes to the gentle heart 
Like as its virtue to a precious stone; 
To which no star its influence can impart 
Till it is made a pure thing by the sun: 
For when the sun hath smit 
From out its essence that which there was vile, 
The star endoweth it. 
And so the heart created by God’s breath 
Pure, true, and clean from guile, 
A woman, like a star, enamoureth. 
In gentle heart Love for like reason is 
For which the lamp’s high flame is fann’d 
and bow’d: 
Clear, piercing bright, it shines for its own 
bliss; 
Nor would it burn there else, it is so proud. 
For evil natures meet 
With Love as it were water met with fire, 
As cold abhorring heat. 
Through gentle heart, Love doth a track di- 
vine ;— 
Like knowing like; the same 
As diamond runs through iron in the mine. 
The sun strikes full upon the sun all day: 


It remains vile, nor the sun’s worth is less. 
“By race I am gentle,” the proud man doth say: 
He is the mud, the sun is gentleness. 
Let no man predicate 


That aught the name of gentleness should 
have, 
Even in a King’s estate, 
Except the heart there be a gentle man’s. 
The star-beam lights the wave,— 
Heaven holds the star and the star’s radiance. 
God, in the understanding of high Heaven, 
3urns more than in our sight the living sun: 
There to behold His Face unveil’d is given; 
And Heaven, whose will is homage paid to 
One, 
Fulfils the things which live 
In God, from the beginning excellent. 
So should my lady give 
That truth which in her eyes is glorified, 
On which her heart is bent, 
To me whose service waiteth at her side. 
My lady, God shall ask, “What darest thou? 
(When my soul stands with all her acts re- 
view’d;) 
“Thou passed ’st Heaven, into My sight, as 
now, 
To make Me of vain love similitude. 
To one doth praise belong, 
And to the Queen of all the realm of grace 
Who endeth fraud and wrong.” 
Then may I plead: “As though from Thee 
he came, 
Love wore an angel’s face: 
Lord, if I loved her, count it not my shame.” 
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Or MODERATION AND TOLERANCE. 


A sonnet. 
By Guinicellr 
Translated by Rossetti. 
He that has grown to wisdom hurries not, 
But thinks and weighs what Reason bids him 
do; 
And after thinking he retains his thought 
Until as he conceived the fact ensue. 
Let no man to o’erweening pride be wrought, 
But count his state as Fortune’s gift and due. 
He is a fool who deems that none has sought 
The truth, save he alone, or knows it true. 
Many strange birds are on the air abroad, 
Nor all are of one flight or of one force, 
But each after his kind dissimilar: 
To each was portion’d of the breath of God, 
Who gave them divers instincts from one : T 
source. as 290, 
Then judge not thou thy fellows what ef peri’ 
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Sot. Francis ef Assisi 

Giovanni’ Moriconi, afterwards St. 
Francis, was born in 1182, in Umbria, and 
until he was twenty-five he was engaged 
in business with his father. Then he gave 4 
himself over to a religious life, and three rei 
years after his death, in 1226, was canon- Or 
ized by Gregory IX. 

St. Francis was not ‘of the stern charac- 
ter of many of the old monks. His was 
a simple nature, and was inspired with 
love for the beauties of the world around 
him, and for his fellow creatures. 
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From a poem on Divine Love. 
By St. Francis of Assisi. 
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Set love in order, thou that lovest Me 
Never was virtue out of order found; 
And though I fill thy heart desirously, 
3y thine own virtue I must keep My ground: 
When to My love thou dost bring charity, 
Even she must come with order girt and 
gown’'d. 
Look how the trees are bound 
To order, bearing fruit: 
And by one thing compute, 
In all things earthly, order’s grace and gain. 
All earthly things I had the making of 
Were numbered and were measured then by 
Me; 
And each was ordered to its end by Love, 
Each kept, through order, clean for ministry. 
Charity most of all, when known enough, 
Is of her very nature orderly. 
Lo, now! what heat in thee, 
Soul, can have bred this rout? 
Thou puttest all order out. 
Even this love’s heat must be its curb and rein. 
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General History 


Lesson 


X XI 


Rome 


The lessons in General History began in the September, 1903, issue of Book 
News and ended with the November, 1904, number. 

Roman History with the traditionary period was begun in the December, 
1904, issue, and was followed by a study of the religion of the Romans, the Tar- 
quinian Rule in Rome; the early Republic; the contest between the Orders, the 
Conquest of Latium, the Second and Third Samnite Wars and the War with Pyrr- 
hus. The present lesson takes up the First Punic War. 

The reference volume used is “Ancient History” by Myers and Allen. (Ginn 


& Co.). 


The Romans now began to enjoy, from about 
290, B. C., the period of their greatest pros- 
perity. Not yet had great and important fam- 
ilies absorbed the bulk of the land in their 
broad estates; the people were, with a few ex- 
ceptions, one large body, living the simple life 
and enjoying the fruits of their labors. But 
the conditions were not to remain long thus. 
Rome was on the eve of a series of wars, which 
were to open up to her, the opportunities of 
conquest and the acquisition of enormous 
wealth. In the end, she was to fall, a victim 
of her own triumphs, but many large events 
were to take place before that time. 

One of the important changes that took place 
was a change of currency. Silver was made 
the standard, in 217 B. C., a mint was estab- 
lished and money was coined. It was the be- 
ginning of a rise that culminated in the reign 
of Augustus; it was the beginning of the end 
that brought proud Rome under the heel of 
the barbarian and gave a great empire to dis- 
integration and extinction. But more of this 
at a later time. 


THE First Punic War. 

The city of Carthage, on the northern coast 
of Africa, grown out of the Phoenician colony 
planted there years before, came into direct 
commercial rivalry with Rome. The two cities 
had been allies, but with the growth that ex- 
tended the interests of both, antagonism arose, 
which ended in war. 


This war centred around Sicily. Carthage 
and Syracuse were contesting for the island 
and Rome was drawn into the strife. After 
her usual persevering fashion, she could not 
let go until she herself had possession of Sicily. 

One of the results of the First Punic War 
was the establishment of a Roman navy. The 
Carthaginians had a navy, but Rome had none; 
when, however, it became necessary to carry 
on the war by sea, the Romans took the Carth- 
aginian galleys for models and built a number 
of vessels like them. Through the genius of 
the Roman commander, the Battle of Mylae, in 
260 B. C. was won by the Romans and from 
that time dates the prestige of the Roman navy. 

The entire period of the war covered twenty- 
three years, from 264-241 B. C. and the en- 
gagements on both land and sea were numer- 
ous. The Carthaginian commander on land 
was Hamilcar, father of Hannibal and against 
this general Rome had much ado to hold her 
own. In fact, there were times when it looked 
as if the Carthaginians would come off wholly 
victorious, but the conflict was brought to an 
issue with the Battle of Aégates in 241 B. C. 
when the Carthaginian navy was practically 
annihilated. The conditions of peace were the 
cession of Sicily to Rome, with the islands 
about it and the payment of 3200 talents, in 
ten yearly installments. Hardly was peace con- 
cluded when the Carthaginian mercenaries mu- 
tinied and the Romans took advantage of this 
trouble to seize the islands of Sardinia and 
Corsica and imposed upon Carthage an addi- 
tional tribute for protesting against the action. 


The September Magazines 


EPTEMBER is too early for the 
magazines to get down to the real 
business of the year, and in conse- 

quence we find a lighter order of fiction 
still predominating. Among the short 
stories those that promise to be of espe- 
cial interest include “The Only Dash- 


wood,” by Baily Millard, the new editor 
of the “Cosmopolitan,” in “Munsey’s ;” 
a novelette, “The Maintenance of Jane,” 
by Margaret Faweett, in “Ainslee’s;” a 
story in the same magazine by Agnes and 
Egerton Castle, entitled “The Golden 
Apple ;” a novelette in the “Smart Set,” 
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$4 Book 


“The Chateau of Montplasir,” by Molly 
Elliot Seawell; “Miss Gladwin’s Choice,” 
by Anthony Hope, and “Lady Quassia,” 
by Elizabeth Robins, in the “Century,” 
and ‘The Island of Enchantment,” Part I, 
by Justus Miles Forman, in “Harper’s.” 
Yet there are more than a few good 
general articles, despite this tendency to 
exploit fiction, and one finds among the 
various Tables of Contents such inter- 
esting titles as “Twenty-four Hours at 
Exeter,” by William Dean Howells 
(“Harper’s”) ; “On Bright Angel Trail,” 
by William Allen White, and “What the 
Standard Oil Did in Texas,” by Ida M. 
Tarbell (“McClure’s”); “The Story of 
American Painting,’ Part I, by Charles 
Caffin (“American Illustrated Magazine” 
formerly “Leslie’s’’) ; “The Great Peace 
Conference,” ‘Peter the Great,” in the 
Czars of Russia series, by Edgar Saltus; 


News 


“Books that Publishers Rejected,” by 
Harry Thurston Peck, and “The Great 
National Theatre of France,” by Brander 
Matthews (“Munsey’s’); “Letters and 
Diaries of George Bancroft,” and “The 
Financial Prospects of Japan” (“Scrib- 
ner’s”’) ; “My Work on the Vesuvian Lid,” 
by Professor R. E. Mattetucci (“Cosmo- 
politan”); and “The True Story of the 
Klu Klux Klan,” by Thomas Dixon, Jr. 
(“Metropolitan”). 

In “Ainslee’s” “The Deluge.” by David 
Graham Phillips, is concluded, and the 
other important serials progress—‘The 
Mystics,” by Katherine Cecil Thurston, 
in the ““Metropolitan;’ “The House of 
Mirth,” by Mrs. Wharton, in “Scribner’s ;” 
“The Conquest of Caanan,” by Booth 
Tarkington, in “Harper’s,” and “Fair 
Margaret,” by F. Marion Crawford, in 
“Munsey’s.” 


Best-Selling Books 


T the very dullest part of the sea- 
A son it is not hard to find the rea- 

sons for the little enthusiasm dis- 
played over the few new books that are 
now appearing. Mr. Howells’s very 
clever story is selling well. This was an- 
ticipated and can be understood by any- 
one who has read the book; ‘The Dark 
Lantern” was expected to create a large 
audience for itself, and “The Garden of 
Allah” and “Rose of the World,” are en- 
joying the prosperity that falls to the lot 
of the things that are worth while in the 
line of novels. It is pleasant to see “Par- 
isians Out of Doors” on the list, and there 
seems to be no diminishment in the de- 
mand for “De Profundis.” 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia. 


FICTION: 
The Garden of Allah. By Robert Hichens. 
The Divine Fire. By May Sinclair. 

The Master Mummer. By E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim. 
Rose of the World. 


Castle. 
Constance Trescot. By S. Weir Mitchell. 


The Quakeress. By Charles Heber Clark. 
The Dark Lantern. By Elizabeth Robins. 


By Agnes and Egerton 


The Breath of the Gods. By Sidney McCall. 
By Bettina von Hutten. 
By the author of 


Pam. 
At the Sign of the Fox. 
“The Garden of the Commuter’s Wife.” 


MISCELLANEOUS: 

The Opening of Tibet. By Percival Landon. 

De Profundis. By Oscar Wilde. 

Another Hardy Garden Book. By Helena 
Rutherford Ely. 

Parisians out of Doors. By F. Berkeley 
Smith. 


At Wanamaker’s, New York. 


FIcTION: 
The Garden of Allah. By Robert Hichens. 
Miss Bellard’s Inspiration. By William Dean 

Howells. 

The Fool Errant. 
Constance Trescot. 
The Divine Fire. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


3y Maurice Hewlett. 
By S. Weir Mitchell. 
By May Sinclair. 


Parisians out of Doors. By F. Berkeley 
Smith. 
Foolish Finance. 
The Sunny Side of the Street. 
P. Wilder. 
Japan. By Lafcadio Hearn. 
Sixteen Years in Siberia. By L. Deutsch. 
De Profundis. By Oscar Wilde. 


Gideon Wurdz. 
By Marshall 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW 


EDITIONS 


Fiction 

AMERICAN IN NEw York, An. By Opie Read. 
Illustrated by Emlen McConnell and How- 
ard Heath. 356 pp. 12mo. Thompson & 
Thomas. 

These sketches of a Southern colonel in New 
York, first appeared in the “Saturday Evening 
Post.” They have been welded into a tale, 
with a feminine interest unusual in the author’s 
work. 

BLAcK BUTTERFLIES. 
lustrated. 336 pp. 
Co. 

A wandering extravaganza, reflecting Ouida 
and Corelli, with the Levant, India and Eng- 
land and lands between on the scene, tinctured 
by theosophism. 

Dicit OF THE Moon AND OTHER LOVE STorR- 
Ifs FROM THE Hinpu, A. Translated from 
the original manuscripts by F. W. Bain. II- 
lustrated. 421 pp. 12mo. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

Hindu love stories, adapted, retold and trans- 
formed, sometimes from the suggestion of 
originals and [ 


By Berthe St. Luz. II- 
1z2mo. R. F. Fenno & 


sometimes from the author’s 
fancy, republished after appearing in England. 


HERITAGE OF Unrest, Tue. By Gwendolen 
Overton, author of “Anne Carmel,” etc. 
Paper. 12mo. Macmillan Paper Novels. 
The Macmillan Company. 

This novel of the Indian (Apache) South- 
western frontier in the seventies first appeared 
in 1901 and is now reissued in an inexpensive 
form. 

LETTERS OF A SELF-MADE PRESIDENT. By 
James J. Neville. 181 pp. t2mo. J. S. Ogil- 
vie Publishing Company. 

A clumsy political satire manifestly on some 
salient phases and acts of President Roose- 
velt couched in. the form of letters. Many 
would be grossly libellous if names were used. 


Dotty, DAUGHTER OF NEW ENGLAND. By Ruth 
Louise Sheldon. Illustrated by Wilhelmina 
Frederick. 609 pp. 1I2mo. Saalfield Pub- 
lishing Company. 

An hysterical story, saved from coarseness 
by its complete unreality, in which a frolicsome 
girl begins with a boarding school escapade 
and ends after her husband, a strange peer, 
dies, by returning to a former lover. 

Rose oF Lirr, Tur. By M. E. Braddon, au- 
thor of “A Lost Eden,” etc. 352 pp. I2mo. 
Brentano’s. 


The practiced hand of Miss Braddon has 
woven an intricate plot about the “past,” the 
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love and the wedded life of a girl in English 
life where an occasional title occurs and the 
story moves easily in luxurious surroundings 
to its appointed end. The novel has the in- 
tangible and sustained interest of all Miss 
Braddon’s work. 


Son OF THE SwORDMAKER, THE. By Opie 
Read, author of “The Starbucks,” etc.  II- 
lustrated. 333 pp. I2mo. Laird & Lee. 
This story of a Roman legionary in the day 

of Caesar and Christ passes from Rome to 

Britain and back to Judea at the time of the 

crucifixion. 

VILLAGE Artist, THE. By Adeline M. Teskey, 
author of “Where the Sugar Maple Grows.” 
216 pp. 12mo. Herbert B. Turner & Co. 
The “village artist” is a woman who tact- 

iully aids, affects, improves and elevates those 
she meets in a quiet village. The chapters of 
this book, full of homely folk-life, tell her 
experiences in the first person, a difficult thing 
to do modestly. 


History 


GREAT PARLIAMENTARY BATTLE AND FAREWELL 
ADDRESSES OF THE SOUTHERN SENATORS ON 
THE Eve oF THE Civi War, THe. By 
Thomas Ricaud Martin. 254 pp. 12mo. The 
Neale Publishing Company. 

Contains, after a summary of the prelim- 
inary arguments, the speeches of Senators E. 
I. Baker, of Oregon, and John C. Brecken- 
ridge, of Kentucky, on secession, succeeded by 
the farewell speeches of the leading Southern 
Senators on leaving the chamber upon the 
secession of their States. 


History OF THE Paciric Nortuwest. By 
Joseph Schafer. Illustrated. 300 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo. The Macmillan Company. 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho constitute 

the territory covered by this history which 
after a brief summary of discovery narrates 
the Lewis and Clark expedition and the great 
migration 50 years ago, with closing chap- 
ters on the development of the past 40 years 
and present conditions. 


WHITE PERIL IN THE Far East, Tue. By Sid- 
ney L. Gulick. 190 pp. 12mo. Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 

For a generation, laboring in Japan as a mis- 
sionary, the author has endeavored to describe 
the effect of the first conflict in which an 
Asiatic country has won victory over an Eu- 
ropean. Its title is intended to show the dan- 
ger to Asiatic government and Asiatic civiliza- 
tion of the aggressive attitude of the white 


man. 
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Biography 


Lire Wortn Livinc, Tue. By Thomas Dixon, 
Jr., author of “The Clansman,” ete. Illus- 
trated. 140 pp. 12mo. Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 

A narrative of personal experience, colored 
by much egotism, of the author’s removal from 
New York to a country home in “tidewater” 
Virginia, where life in a colonial house, in the 
woods and on Chesapeake Bay by himself and 
his boys is enthusiastically described. 

By Leo Deutsch. 
Cheap edi- 

E. P. Dutton 


SIXTEEN YEARS IN SIBERIA. 
Translated by Helen Chisholm. 
tion. 364 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
& Co. 

This accurate and realistic account of Si- 
berian prison experience first appeared in 1903. 
It is republished with some additions and is 
one of the most authoritative works issued on 
its subject. 


Religion 


Curistus Liperator. <An outline study of 
Africa. By Ellen C. Parsons. Paper. I2mo. 
The Macmillan Company. 

A survey of Africa from the mission stand- 
point, based on close study of received au- 
thorities, mostly English, which colors the 
book. <A working bibliography—more prop- 
erly full finding list, closes the volume. 


By H. Gra- 
Flem- 


History UNVEILING PROPHECY. 
tan Guiness. 487 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
ing H. Revell Company. 

This explanation of Revelation follows the 
familiar one identifying the “scarlet woman” 
with Rome and finding correspondences in his- 
tory, ancient and recent to the “1260” days. 
The near coming of our Lord is asserted. The 
author is a member of the Royal Astronomical 
Society and has prepared new tables of new 
moons and vernal equinoxes. 


How to Conpuct a SunpAy Scnoou. By 
Marion Lawrence. 268 pp. Indexed. I2mo. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 

Summarizes the experience of the author, for 
28 years superintendent of the Washington 
Street Congregational Church in Toledo, O.; 
ten years General Secretary of the Ohio S. S. 
Association and for six years General Secre- 
tary of the International S. S. Association. He 
has for a number of years conducted a famil- 
iar column in the “Sunday School Times.” This 
work narrates his experience and _ consti- 
tutes a working manual of the organization of 
the Sunday School in all its branches, its man- 
agement, development and territory. 


Lire’s Dark ProsiEMs. By Minot J. Savage. 
author of “Life Beyond Death,” etc. 214 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Sermons by the leading Unitarian clergyman 

of New York, on sin, evil, disaster, death and 
the other life problems at war with love, find- 
ing their justification in the wider knowledge 
of an all-wise Father, a God of law as well as 
love. 


News 


3y James G. K. McClure, author 
240 pp. I2mo. 


LoyALty. 
of “Living for the Best,” ete. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 
Twelve sermons preached in the last ten 

years in Yale University chapel dealing di- 

rectly, simply and without dogma with the 

immediate issues of life sanctification, service 
and sacrifice by a Congregational clergyman of 

Lake Forest, Ill. 


MAN AND THE INCARNATION. By Samuel J. 
Andrews, author of “Christianity and Anti 
christianity,” etc. 303 pp. Indexed. 1zmo. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A summary of the orthodox creed, urging 
the descent of man from two parents in Eden, 
the fall and salvation through a redemption of 
love, written “for those only,” the preface 
says, who are “believers.” 


MIssIONS FROM THE MODERN VIEW. By Rob- 
ert A. Hume. With an introduction by 
Charles Cuthbert Hall. 288 pp. Indexed. 
12mo. Fleming H. Revell Company. 

A study of the modern development of mis- 
sions from the standpoint of one born in In- 
dia, who has for 30 years labored there as mis- 
sionary, after some early doctrinal difficulties 
with the American Board. The author’s treat- 
ment centers upon Hinduism in its various 
phases and it is upon this that he posits his 
view of the need, work and effect of missions, 
particularly on the sociological side. The book 
closes with two lectures on the author’s per- 
sonal method. The rest of the book is made 
of lectures delivered before theological semi- 
naries in Andover, Bangor and Chicago, Pres- 
byterian, Congregational and Baptist. 

Patus To Power. By Frank W. Gunsaulus. 
362 pp. 12mo. Fleming H. Revell Company. 
Sermons summarizing the view of religion 

on power and inspiration rather than creed 

and belief which have distinguished Dr. Gun- 
saulus’s preaching, 1887-1899, at Plymouth 

Church, Chicago, and since at the Chicago 

Central Church. Delivered at the Chautauqua 

Assembly and elsewhere, these discourses are 

longer than the sermons on which they are 

based. They take up the life of Christ from 
the Annunciation to the Resurrection and 
are the first published volume by Dr. Gunsaulus. 

Trutus Lear sy Lear. By David Swing. 
With a characterization by Newell Dwight 
Hillis and introduction by Frank W. Gun- 
saulus. Edited by Sophie Burt Kimball. 
237 pp. I2mo. 

Extracts from the later sermons and _ ad- 
dresses of David Swing, for 20 years after his 
trial for heresy, the most popular preacher 
of Chicago, make up this volume which dis- 
play in the titles of the discourses and their 
substance rhetorical facility joined to great 
earnestness and desire to use the present mo- 
ment to lasting ends. 

Younc Men Wuo Overcame. By Robert E. 
Speer. 229 pp. 12mo. Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 

Brief but inspiring accounts of the lives of 
young men, many known to the author, who 
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New Books and New Editions $7 


have kept the faith in Christian manliness. 
The work is admirably done, each character 
being treated as typical. 


FuturE OF Roap-MAKING IN AMERICA, THE. 
By Archer Butler Hulbert and others. Vol- 
ume 15, Historic Highways of America. II- 
lustrated. 211 pp. 12mo. Arthur H. Clark 
Company. 

Discusses the present and future of the road 
problem, urges Federal co-operation, points 
out the value of good roads to farmers, ad- 
vises on the selection of macadam materials and 
describes the New Jersey “stone roads.” Non- 
technical, this fifteenth volume in the “Historic 
Highways of America” series is a popular plea 
for good roads, prefaced by a portrait of Gen- 
eral Roy Stone, since deceased. 


ORGANIZATION OF OCEAN CoMMERCE, THE. By 
J. Russell Smith. Publications of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Series in Political 
Economy and Public Law. Paper. 8vo. 

A study of ocean transportation begun when 
the author was assisting Professor Emory R. 
Johnson in studying the effects of the Panama 
Canal and continued through a year in Eu- 
rope and the University of Pennsylvania. It 
discusses the conditions of ocean traffic by 
liner and “tramps,” routes by rail and steam 
and harbors. Statistical and technical, the 
book is for reference, not general reading. 


War OF THE CLAssEs. By Jack London. Pa- 
per. 12mo. The Macmillan Company. 

A plea for socialism by a literary enthusiast 
on the ground that organization is better for 
all than competition. First issued some months 
ago; now published in paper cover. 


Travel and Description 


GLIMPSES OF THE LEWIS AND CLARK Exposi- 
TION, PORTLAND, OREGON, AND THE GOLDEN 
West. Illustrated. 12mo. Laird and Lee. 
Processed photographs, a little dim, of sights, 

scenes and surroundings of Portland and the 

Exposition. 


LAND OF THE Risinc Sun, THe. By Gregoire 
De Wollant. Translated from the Russian. 
309 pp. 12mo. Neale Publishing Company. 
A sketch of Japan, commonplace and pre- 

senting nothing new, whose chief interest rests 

on the fact that it was written in Russia before 
the war and reflects the Russian view. 


Mechanical Science 


Book oF THE AUTOMOBILE, THE. By Robert 
T. Sloss. Introduction by D. H. Morris. Il- 
lustrated. 335 pp. Indexed. 8vo. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

A manual of American practice and com- 
bination in the automobile. The history of 
the steam, electric and gasoline motor is 
summarized, the types of each described and 
their care, management and use in sport, street, 
touring and teaming discussed. The intro- 
duction is by the President of the Automobile 
Club of America and the work is semi-official. 


GASOLINE ENGINES AND LauncHEs. By F. K. 
Grain. Illustrated. 123 pp. I2mo. Forest 
and Stream Publishing Company. 

The two, four and eight cycle engines are the 
types selected for this working manual, intend- 
ed to aid the amateur without technical knowl- 
edge. Illustrated by sections and drawings 
and confined to the launch. 


Reference 


Girus’ CuristiAN NAMEs. Their history, mean- 
ing and association. By Helena Swan. 516 
pp. 16mo. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Each name is the subject of an ingenious 
but not always accurate article giving origin, 
meaning and use in history and letters, citing 
the leading characters in both who have 
borne it. 


Goop Form ror Men. By Charles Harcourt. 
221 pp. Indexed. 16mo. John C. Winston 
Company. 

Hints for the behavior of men, written for an 

American environment and wisely assuming 

complete ignorance. 


MorTrors AND BapGEs OF FAMILIES, REGI- 
MENTS, COLLEGES, STATES, Towns, Etc. By 
W. S. W. Anson. 192 pp. 32mo. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 

This issue of a “Miniature Reference Li- 
brary” in a tiny 32mo volume gives English 
and foreign mottoes and badges borne by his- 
toric persons, by familiar schools, regiments, 
etc., with translation and reference to origin. 


Wuo Was He? By Edward Latham. 32mo. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 
A pocket book of concise biography. Each 
name entered is explained in a line or two and 
the pronunciation is given. 


Educational 


Bussy D’AmBpois AND THE REVENGE OF 
Bussy D’Amsors. By George Chapman. 
Edited by Frederick S$. Boas. D. C. Heath 
& Co. 

A new volume in the classical drama section 
of the Belles-Lettres series. The editing is 
scholarly and the notes copious and helpful. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL, THE. 
3y Wilbur L. Cross. 314 pp. Indexed. 
12mo. The Macmillan Company. 

This study of the English novel first ap- 
peared in 1899. It is now issued in a revised 
edition, in which a few errors in the earlier 
printing are corrected. The author is profes- 
sor of English in the Sheffield Scientific School 
of Yale University. The volume is a conven- 
ient survey of the history of the novel in the 
English language and brings the consideration 
down to Stevenson and Kipling. 


Society AND Caste. By T. W. Robertson. 
Edited by T. Edgar Pemberton. With frontis- 
piece. Belles-Lettres Series. 250 pp. 16mo. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 

These two plays, which introduced a new 
period on the English stage, are here admir- 
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ably edited. An introduction reviews their 
origin and gives a life of the author, notes, 
explain allusions, a short story which fore- 
shadowed one appears in an appendix and 
stage directions aid study. 


Fine Arts 


SrainED-Giass Work. By C. W. Whall. No. 
4. The Artistic Crafts Series of Technical 
Handbooks. Edited by W. R. Lethaby. 372 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. D. Appleton & Co. 
Tools, manipulation and the finished prod- 

uct, with examples and their analysis, are in- 

cluded in this manual of a craft in which Eng- 
lish practice differs from American. “Painted” 
glass is its subject and it is throughout intend- 
ed for English artists, workmen and amateurs. 


Juvenile 


INDIAN STORIES RETOLD FROM St. NICHOLAS. 
Illustrated. 174 pp. 12mo. The Century 
Company. 

From 1877 to 1904, there have appeared in 
“St. Nicholas,” Indian tales, usually retelling 
an historic incident and always based on fact. 
They are republished in this volume, the first 
of a series of historic tales retold from “St. 
Nicholas” and are suitable for a child of eight 
or nine years of age, the period when colonial 
history is usually taken up in school. 


Princess SuKEY. By Marshall Saunders. II- 
lustrated. 336 pp. 12mo. Eaton & Mains. 
“Princess Sukey’” is a Jacobin’ pigeon 

brought up by a boy, the crippled grandson of 

an austere judge. From this starting point, the 
usual incidents of a juvenile, including an at- 
tempted abduction develops. 


St. Martin’s SumMER. By Maurice Francis 
Egan, author of “The Watsons in the Coun- 
try,” etc. 307 pp. 12mo. H. L. Kilner & 
Co. 

This juvenile intended for Roman Catholic 
children has appeared in the “Ave Maria” and 
“The Rosary.” A shipwreck on an ocean 
liner and other adventures enliven the story. 


Story oF THE “MERCHANT OF VENICE,” THE. 
From the play of Shakespeare. Retold by 
Alice Spencer Hoffman. Illustrated by Dora 
Curtis. 91 pp. 16mo. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
The play retold for children, with much of 

the conversation taken from the lines and 

much description introduced. The format is a 

charming smal! square thin volume with il- 

lustrations which show the influence of Irving’s 

presentations. 


Tuat Scamp, OR THE Days oF DeEcATUR IN 
Tripout. By John J. O’Shea. 150 pp. 16mo. 
H. L. Kilner & Co. 

This boy’s story laid in 1804 anticipates by 

a generation anthracite, Sing Sing and much 

else which by no possibility could have existed 

in the “days of Decatur.” The Moorish pir- 
ates described are as impossible as all the rest. 

Some of the illustrations are worn until they 

are undecipherable. 


News 


ToLp IN THE GARDENS OF ARABY. By Izora 
Chandler and Mary W. Montgomery. 230 
pp. 16mo. Eaton & Mains. 

Imitations of the Arabian Nights told by 
unpracticed hands. 

Watsons oF THE CountRY, THE. By Maurice 
Francis Egan, author of “The Watson Girls,” 
etc. 303 pp. I2mo. H. L. Kilner & Co. 
This tale for Roman Catholic youth, parts of 

which have appeared in the “Ave Maria,” fol- 

lows a boy’s life at a school of his faith. 


Miscellaneous 


Brack Arrow, THE. 

DyNaAMITER, THE. 

TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY. 

VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE. 

By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Scribner’s Sons. 

Four more volumes in the Biographical Edi- 
tion of Stevenson. With each new title that 
appears, the usefulness and interesting qualities 
of this edition become more and more appar- 
ent. 

ComPLETE Kano Jiu-Jitsu, Tur. By H. Irv- 
ing Hancock and Katsukuma Higashi. II- 
lustrated. 526 pp. 8vo. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

A treatise on Japanese offense and defense 
in which all the ‘foul’ holds, blows and as- 
saults, reduced to a system in this method, are 
illustrated by photographs with text. The 
Japanese author was instructor in Doshisha 
College in jiu-jitsu and the American has be- 
fore written on physical training in Japan. The 
resuscitation of the victim is the subject of 
the closing pages. In all, there are 160 tricks, 
47 of combat and 15 intended to produce fatal 
results, with their variations, all presented as 
training in combat. 

Sirty Syctopep1a, THe. By Noah Lott. II- 
lustrated by Louis F. Grant. 159 pp. 16mo. 
G. W. Dillingham Company. 

Apothegms, inverted proverbs and “defini- 
tions,” of the comic column order, are ar- 
ranged under the letters of the alphabet and 
published under a pseudonym. 

Sir Guy oF Warwick. By Gordon Hall Ger- 
ould. Illustrated by Bror J. Olsson-Nord- 
feldt and Ben Cohen. 256 pp. 8vo. Rand, 
McNally & Co. 

The Saga of Guy Warwick, the knight who 
wins fame and love and leaves all to serve 
God and man, through long wanderings, re- 
turning to save his land in a critical hour, is 
told here in a narrative form, echoing the 
chronicles and following the metrical versions 
in middle English of fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. The broad page, the illustrations 
and the diction suit the subject. 
WANDEWANNA’S PROPHECY AND FRAGMENTS IN 

Verse. By Eliza L. M. Mulcahy. With 

frontispiece. 107 pp. I2mo. 

An Indian story closes this volume which 
opens with the verse usual in the poets’ corner 
of the country weekly. 


12mo. Charles 
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NEW BOOKS 


of the 


News 


MONTH 


~~ 2 mS we Eg Eee ,. - . 8.3 


Cameron of Lochiel. By Charles G. D. Rob- 
erts. $1.08, postpaid. 

Claire. By Edwin Kirkman Hart. 75 cents, 
postpaid. 

Defoe. Bell’s Miniature Series of Great Writ- 
ers. By Albinia Wherry. Cloth, 38c.; leather, 
75 cents, postpaid. 

Educative Process, The. By William Chandler 
Bagley. $1.25, postpaid. 


Fool Errant, The. By Maurice Hewlett. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Hebrew Prophet, The. By Loring W. Batten. 
$1.10, postpaid. 


Henry the Third and the Church. By Abbot 
Gasquet. $4.00, postpaid. 

History of Egypt, A. By W. M. Flinders 
Petrie. $1.70, postpaid. 

Home Kindergarten, The. By Katharine Beebe. 
80 cents, postpaid. 


In To The Yukon. By William Seymour Ed- 
wards. $1.50, postpaid. 


Life and Letters of Richard H. Rendel Har- 
ris. By his wife. $2.00; by mail, $2.18. 

London to the Nore. Painted and described 
by W. L. and Mrs. Wyllie. $6.00, postpaid. 

Millet and the Barbizon School. By Arthur 
Tomson. $1.70; postage, 17 cents. 

Our Philippine Problem. By Henry Parker 
Willis. $1.50, postpaid. 

Peter’s Mother. By Mrs. Henry de La Pas- 
ture. $1.08, postpaid. 

Philosophical Studies. By David G. Ritchie. 
$3.25; by mail, $4.00. 

Religion of Israel, The. By R. L. Ottley. $1.00; 
by mail, $1.12. 

Russia. By Sir Donald M. Wallace. $3.75, 
postpaid. 

Silly Syclopedia, The. By Noah Lott. 55 cents, 
postpaid. 

Strength and Diet. By Hon. R. Russell. $4.40; 
by mail, $4.68. 

Text-book of Sociology. By James Q. Dealey 
and Lester F. Ward. $1.30, postpaid. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 


BOOKBINDING 


IN ALL STYLES 


Small jobs taken as well as large ones 


FERDINAND KUSTER 


13 East Houston St, New York 


Souvenir View Books 
10c EACH, POSTAGE 5c EXTRA 


Containing 48 pages of the most historical and interesting views, 
printed on good paper, with good clear views. 
PHILADELPHIA NIAGARA FALLS 
NEW YORK HUDSON RIVER 
GETTYSBURG ATLANTIC CITY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. BOSTON 

OUR NAVY 
JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia 


THE NEW PATENT POMPADOUR 
S LATEST AND MOST 
POPULAR FASHION 

In Ordinary 


Colors $3.00 


Grey, Drab and 
Blonde from 


$5.00 up 


Illustrated Catelogue 
Sent Free 


FS: . 
1 d ufact f 
S C. BECK, ors: ond in Goons” 


36 N. Eighth Street, Philadelphia 


“THE WANAMAKER DIARY FOR 1906” 


Will be issued about Nov. 1st. Orders will be received now and placed on file, to be filled as soon as the book is issued. 


The demand of previous years has been so great for this Diary that we have been unable to fill all orders. The book is of 


exceptionally good value and of great interest, and we advise that all orders be sent in at an early date. 
The price of this Diary will be 5 cents; if sent by mail, 10 cents extra. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Mail Order Department, PHILADELPHIA 


Please send me 


Enclosed please find 


Copy of the Wanamaker Diary for 1906 when issued 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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OMO 
DRESS SHIELD 


The only Odorless Dress Shield, Absolutely Imper- 
vious. No Rubber. Can be washed. Free from 
all poisonous substances and will not irritate the 
most delicate skin. Recommended by the Jour- 
nal of Health and the Medical Profession for its 
hygienic qualities. Every pair guaranteed to the 
wearer, Ask to see the “OUT OF SIGHT” 
shield, specially adapted for summer shirt waists. 
“CURVETTE,”’ for stout persons. “SHORT 
FLAP,”’ for use in thin sleeves ‘‘Detachable,”’ 
can be used without Sewing in the garment. 
“ZOUAVE,’’ adetachable dress and corset shield. 


For sale by all the Leading Dry Goods Dealers 
throughout the United States and Canada 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO. 


InLusTRATIN Middletown, Conn. 


pesierina  * FNGRAVING 


Plotes to print im ONE or MORE COLORS on @ type printing press 


GATCHEL 
ant 
MANNING 


27%. 4! S$.6™ ST 


PHILADELPHIA 


Mothers! 
Mothers!! 


Mothers!!! 
Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MIL- 
LIONS of MOTHERS for their CHII.DREN 
while TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. 
It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by 
Druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” 
andtake noother kind. Twenty-fivects. a bottle. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 





Book News 


THE JOHN WANAMAKER 


SEPTEMBER CHINA SALE 


which. will open on 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 4 


will be more than ever 


A TRADE EVENT OF MAGNITUDE 


and not merely because of the largeness of our buying—though as a matter of fact the 
purchases for our two great stores make them by far 


THE LARGEST RETAIL CHINA MARKET IN AMERICA 


but because of 


OUR WAY OF BUYING 


Whether for foreign or domestic wares we go always to first sources of supply—England, 
France, Austria keep as closely in touch with us as our own potteries. 

Another fact which gives our September China Sale so much importance that house- 
keepers and hotel men wait for it is that 


WE BUY AT THE BEST TIME FOR BUYING 


that is, when the manufacturers are most anxious to sell. They are especially anxious to 
be represented in the September Sale, because it means opportunity, prestige in America, 
and a wide market hereafter. 

These facts explain why prices can be 


A Third, and in Many Cases a Half Off, Without any Abatement in Qualities 
The manufacturers we deal with are the best—their reputations would not permit 


them to turn out inferior goods. 
The Sale takes in 


CHINA, CUT-GLASS, BR1IC-A-BRAC 


The goods are fresh—so fresh, indeed, that many of them are unpacked at this writing. 


CUT-GLASS 

Almost every piece of cut glass in the sale is our own special design, cut on the 
finest quality of crystal glass, and all have been cut during July and August. 

Over $50,000 worth of cut crystal will be in the sale, which will include all of the new- 
est styles and shapes. 

Salad bowls from $4.00 to $12 that are worth $6 to $18.00. 

Pitchers, $4.75 to $14; worth $7.00 to $20.00. 

Berry dishes, $2.50 to $10; worth $3.50 to $16.00. 

Ice cream trays, $12; worth $18. Ice tubs, $6.50; worth $10. 


BOHEMIAN GLASSWARE 


With gold decorations over prettily engraved designs. 

Bon-bon dishes, with handles, 50c. and 65c.; worth 75c. and $1.00. 
Compotes, 65c. and $1.25; worth $1.00 and $2.00. 

Footed jelly dishes, $1.00; worth $1.50. Salad bowls, $2.75; worth $4.00. 
Tall foot compots, $2.75; worth $4.00. Sweet pea vases, $1.00; worth $1.50. 


DINNER SETS 


Are a very important part of the sale. For instance, Theo. Haviland china set with 
IOI pieces, decorated in a pink floral border pattern, gold edges and handles. 

Same quality sold in stock all the year round at $45.00. Sale price, $25.00. 

Other Theo. Haviland china sets, 114 pieces, sell regularly for $55.00. Sale price, 
$35.00. 
Hohenzollern china sets, 113 pieces. A green band decoration, with gold over color, 
gold edges and handles. Regular price, $75.00. Sale price, $50.00. 

Austrian china sets, 100 pieces, a pink floral decoration, $12.00. Regular price, $16.50. 

Maddock’s porcelain sets, 100 pieces, pink floral decoration, gold edges and gold on 
handles. $10; worth $18. 


John Wanamaker, Philadelphia 
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She Jearch-Light 


Chrown on the Activities of the World 


All the News of 
Today condensed To families desir- 


2 ing a crisp, clean 
and attractively iin wehattine 
presented studying current 

events, schools, 

She Seatch-Light libraries. clubs— 
Thrown on the Activities of the World all alive to its 
value as an up-to- 

date history of the 

week’s progress 


The 
Best 


Weekly 
in the World 


Not only our word for it, but 


Sha Copy mary De fever Aouad wat” Yearly $2 


Weeds Progress 


your own opinion after examining sample copy 


Just a characteristic opinion : 


“Your paper is what everyone has more or less consciously been waiting for and 
wanting—a vitascope of the world of civilization as it grows before oureyes. What- 
ever other periodicals one may read, no one, I should suppose, could afford to do 
without yours.”’"—/ulian Hawthorne, the eminent author, journalist and critic. 


SUBSCRIBE TO-DAY :: TWO DOLLARS A YEAR :: EIGHT WEEKS’ TRIAL, 25 CENTS 


The Search-Light Publishing Co. Siw "Yor x 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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JOHN WANAMAKER 
Kitchen Furnishings 


Only Desirable Goods are offered, and in some lines, Enamel Ware 
for one, prices now are 


LESS THAN EVER BEFORE, FOR THE QUALITIES 


Our enamel ware is of the first quality, and does not consist of 
undesirable sizes of undesirable utensils that can be bought cheaply. Our 
stock is fortified with a practically unlimited supply of the cookery wares 
that are most wanted. Never before have we been able to offer double 
coated, first quality enamel ware at the prices arranged for this sale. 


Again in this September we are offering Double-dressed 
Chamois skins at the price at which ordinary skins are sold. The 
double-dressed skin is so treated that it never becomes hard. 


To the best brush-making concern in the United States we say : 
“You have our trade twelve months in the year. Figure the cost of a 
good, honest dust brush. Deduct twenty-five per cent. from the cost of 
making and give us 2000 brushes that we can give to our customers at 
less than the cost of making.” 


The manufacturer is glad to comply with this request because the 
brush business is centered here, and he reaps the benefit in filling our 
orders all the other months. 


The more desirable sizes of iron frying-pans, nickel-plated, 
are sold at half price; waffle irons at half price; and so on through 
a multitude of kitchenings. 


THESE SPECIAL ARTICLES CANNOT BE DUPLICATED 
EXCEPT AT REGULAR PRICES. THE LOTS ARE LIBERAL, 
BUT WHEN THESE SHALL HAVE BEEN EXHAUSTED THE 
LIKE GOODS WILL BE FOUND IN OUR REGULAR STOCK AT 
REGULAR PRICES. 


Many of the daily offerings during September will be at prices below 
those regularly asked—some at a reduction of one-half. These lots 
are so attractive that they will go quickly. 


MAIL ORDERS WILL BE FILLED IN THE ORDER RE- 
CEIVED WHILE THE GOODS LAST. BE EARLY! 


John Wanamaker, Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Book News 


A Magazine Country 
SEPTEMBER 


brings us the early Fall days and all the beauty and pleasure of the Autumn season. As a 
nation Americans are learning that Fall days and even Winter days spent in the open, are 
as valuable and as pleasing as those of midsummer. 

OUTDOORS believes in the outdoors for every day in the year, and we shall give our 
readers articles, stories, and pictures that will not only be pleasing, but valuable as a guide 
to a more general outdoor interest. If you want to keep in touch with the outdoor world 
during the Fall and Winter, and wish to get more real worth out of the time you spend in 
the open, it will pay you to rad OUTDOORS regularly. 


SOME SEPTEMBER FEATURES 
A NIGHT HERONS TREE-TOP VILLAGE (Illustrated) 


describes graphically and pictures one of the few remaining large bird colonies of the 
eastern part of our country. When one considers how rare and almost extinct are such 
primitive communities in our civilized world, he appreciates what an unusual offering this 
is and that the magazine may well consider itself fortunate in being able to present it to 
its readers. 


A WOOD AND WATER QUESTION 


by Will M. Hundley, takes one into the relative value of wood and water as human ne- 
cessities, and presents an odd set of conditions that are found in a distant part of our 
land. 


HOW NATURE WORKED OUT (Illustrated) 


by Huldah Herrick, is a strong story of Kentucky mountain life. The denouement _is 
rather peculiar and surprising, yet not impossible, and exemplifies the fact that “truth in- 
deed is stranger than fiction.” 


THE BEAUTIFYING OF BOSTON (Illustrated) 


by John Livingston Wright, is most beautifully illustrated from photos taken by the Au- 
thor. The well-written article tells how $11,000,000 is being expended in reclaiming over 
7000 acres of waste land, former swamp and sand-barrens, creating boulevards, driveways, 
paths and parks. The article is a distinct feature of the September issue. 


THE MEDICINE BOW FOREST RESERVE (Illustrated ) 


by Enos A. Mills, depicts in a striking manner this great Forest Reserve. The illustra- 
tions are from photos taken by the Author. No one who reads this article can but feel a 
glow of pride in, and enthusiasm for, our grand and wonderful country. 


OUTDOOR EXPERIENCES IN A MASSACHUSETTS HILL TOWN 
( Illustrated ) 


by Murray BP. Leete, tells of a journey over the hills and valleys, through villages and 
hamlets of a most picturesque part of that great Commonwealth. The illustrations are 
unusually effective and striking. 

Poems, Fiction, Reviews, etc., make up a number that could hardly be excelled. 

Obtain the September number from your nearest newsdealer or write the publishers. 
Ten cents a copy. One dollar a year. 


ARTHUR FULLER COMPANY 


150 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News 
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Etings to Make School Days Happy 


BAGS, SATCHELS, ETC. 

School Satchels of English water-proof cloth with shoulder straps. The material is the 
best that is known for the purpose. 

No. 773—English water-proof satchels, with flat pocket, 12-inch, 60c ; 13-inch, 75c ; 
15-inch, 80c. 

No. 795—English water-proof school satchels, gusset pocket, 12 inches, 85c ; 13 inches, 
$1.00; 15 inches, $1.25. 

No. 25—School bags of canvas in following sizes: iz-inch, 50c; 13-inch, Soc; 14- 
inch, 60c. 

No. 26—Gusset bags of tan sheepskin and black leather. 12-inch sheepskin, 80c ; 14- 
inch sheepskin, $1.00 ; 12-inch black leather, $1.00; 14-inch black leather, $1.25. 


OLDE FASHIONED LINEN 


Fine cream laid paper, ruled or plain ; note size, 65 leaves, 5c ; letter size, 65 leaves, 5c. 


SAXONY LINEN 


Fine medium weight linen paper ; note size, 65 sheets, 8c; packet size, 65 sheets, 10C¢ ; 
letter size, 65 sheets, 15c. 

Brush and Pencil Drawing Tablets, 18 sheets, size 814 x 11, Sc. 

Art Club Drawing Tablets, with 25 sheets, 10c; size 814 x 11. 

Imperial Drawing Books, interleaved with tissue, 7 x 814, 5c; 8 x 10, 6c; 9 x 12, 7¢. 

Unicorn Drawing Tablets, made in four sixes, 8 x 914, 814 x 10,7 x 8%, 9x 12, 6c. 

Superior Drawing Pads, 5 x 7, 6c; 6x9, 12¢; 7X10, 1§5¢; 9X12, 20C; 10X 14, 30C. 

Imperial Drawing Papers, white and manila, 6 x g manila, 25c ream ; 6 x g white, Soc 
ream ; 9 X 12 manila, 50oc ream; 9g x 12 white, $1.00 ream. 


CRAYONS, RULERS, ETC. 


School Crayons, Waltham, 1oc gross; Omega, 35c gross; Empire, 6c gross; Colored 
Crayons, zo0c box of z dozen ; Colored Wax Crayons, finest imported : 6 Crayons to box, §c; 
12 Crayons to box, 8c; 18 Crayons to box, 12c; 24 Crayons to box, 15c; Dixon’s Colored 
Crayons for color work in schools : 6 Crayons in slide box with nickel holders, 25c ; 12 Crayons 
in slide box with nickel holders, 45c. 

Rulers, Brass Edge, 12-inch, 5c; 15-inch, 6c; 18-inch, 7c; Plain hardwood rulers, 12- 
inch, 2c; 15-inch, 3c ; Omega Dustless Eraser, 8c ; 75c¢ dozen ; Wanamaker Dustless Eraser, 
5c; 50c dozen; Eberhard Faber Pencil Compasses, 1oc ; Eagle Pencil Compasses, 20c ; 
Blackboard Pointers, 15¢ ; Blackboard Compasses, 75c¢ ; Stafford’s School Fluid, 7 5c a gallon. 


SLATES AND SLATE PENCILS, ETC. 


Cloth bound slates, double, 5 x 7, 10c; 6 x 9, z0c; 7 x 10, 25c; Cloth bound slates, 
single, 5 x 7, 6c; 6 xg, loc; 7 x 10, 15c; Hyatt’s wire bound slates, single, 5 x 7, 4c; 
6x9, 5c; 7x11, 7c; Hyatt’s wire bound slates, double, 5 x 7, 6c; 6x9, 10c; 7X II, I2c. 

Slate pencils, best grade in boxes of 100, 5-inch, 12c; 51-inch, 15c; 6-inch, 20c; 
Genuine soapstone boxes of 1% gross, 75c. 

Numeral frames made of hard wood, 50 balls, 15¢ ; 100 balls, 25c ; 144 balls, 35c. 

Tollin’s carry-alls, containing a pencil box, strap and rulers, zoc. 

Leather book straps, 30-inch, 5c ; 36-inch, 10c ; 42-inch, 1c. 

Moore’s folding lunch boxes, made of Japanese tin, 25c. 

Imported school companions made of wood, 5c to 25¢ ; School companions, papier mache, 
high finish, all with hinge cover, fancy designs, 15c, z0c, 25c, 30c. 

Globes, note books, rubber erasers, etc. 


John Wanamaker, Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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‘ Who prefer to use a nice 
Ladies quality of stationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Paper and Envelopes 
to match (the old and reliable line). 
These goods are presented in Superfine 
and Lxiva Superfine Brands, the latter 
being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone and 
Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest 
foreign productions. Sold by all sta- 
tioners, in a variety of tints and surfaces. 
Manufactured and supplied to the trade 
only by 

Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U S.A. 


BOOK LABELS 


Identify your books by pasting an artistic 
label inside the cover. My catalogue (sent 
on request) contains 16 bookish designs, any 
of these printed with your name as follows 
$2.00—100, $3.00—200, $4.00—300, $5.00—500. 
Special designs made to order. 


T. JOSEPH DOWLING, B. N., 46 N. I2th St., Philadelphia 


‘OO N3d 
Nvii39 


RAND 
in the UNITED STATES 


They are the best Steel Pen that can be made. 
Each pen is carefully examined before packing. 
Their reputation has been national since 1860. 
Twelve samples (different patterns) sent 


postpaid on receipt of six cents in stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


* Whe Standard cher 
Look iri HALT 


YOUR VELVET DRESS 


VELUTINA has the appearance and wearing qualities of the finest 
silk velvet. Its soft, lustrous, silkiness commends it for every woman’s 


wardrobe. 


The close woven surface of VELUTINA makes it especially adaptable 
for simple street costumes or evening gowns of the most elaborate 


description. 


It readily lends itself to draping of all kinds and is superior in this 


respect to any silk velvet. 


Made in 150 shades—all absolutely fast colors. 


For Saleby JOHN WANAMAKER, NEW YORK and PHILADELPHIA 


Look for Name on Selvage 
The peculiar beauty and lustre of VELUTINA is best maintained by using a soft close fitting lining in the skirt. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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COMPLIMENTS FROM OUR READERS: 
BOOK NEWS is not given te vaunting itself unseemly, but the editors 
and publishers are thankful for kind expressions and are encouraged by words 
of appreciation from subscribers. . 
From letters recently received, a few unsolicited words of praise have 
been taken. The homes of the writers indicate how widespread is the appeal 
of the magazine. - 


I wish to state that-I find your magazine to be one of the best. It is far superior 
to many of our present-day high-priced magazines. W. METZNER, ' 
; New York City. 
The magazine has had my subscription for a number of years, and my appreciation. 
The last number, for August, ‘05, seems to me the best number ever issued. The arti- 
cle on John Hay—with extract of his speech on the Rubaiyat, at the Omar Khayyam 
Club, in December, 1898, is a rare gem. I have seen references made to it before, but - 
never before any quotations from the speech. The next article in Book News, on 
FitzGerald, is fine. I wish to thank you for Boox News, for the very low price of it 
makes it seem each month like a gift. MRS. MARY C, BECKER, 
Niantic, Conn. 
I expect to take the magazine as long as I am interested in new books or authors. 
; CLARA D. COX, 
Deadwood, S. D. 
I should indeed be very sorry to miss a number of Book News. 
H. E. PENNOCK, 
Rutland, Vt.» 
I consider the magazine equal to “Book Lover’s Magazine” and “Bookman.” 
: B. S. HOFNER, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
It is an excellent magazine; the best of the kind for the money. 
MRS. F. H. MAPES, 
' Macomb, Iil. 
I think the magazine is decidedly the best “Book News” I have seen. 
G. M, SPEARS, 
Dallas, Tex. 


E. O'NEILL, 
Chester, Pa. 
I duly appreciate Book News, as is evinced by my subscribing for three numbers 
of it each year for various of my friends. A. P. BERG, 
X ’ Port Richmond, N. Y. 
I should not wish to miss a single number of Book News. : 
E. $. READ; : 
Union Bridge, Md. 
Itis better than the 25-centers—any of them. [I like the illustrations, especially the 
portraits of the authors of to-day, not necessarily the celebrities, but the more obscyre 
as well. The tone is neither too high, nor yet too low. 
MABEL BURNHAM PACE, 
~ : Helena, Mont. 


September is a good month in which to subscribe to Book NEws. The 
Price is 50 cents a year. 


BOOK NEWS- 


* JOHN WANAMAKER : 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


Book News isa source of great pleasure. 





The Coming of Billy 
By MARGARET WESTRUP — 


A -delightfully humorous story with 
Billy as the hero, all unconscious of his 
honors. Billy is every inch a gentleman, 
but a bey to the core. He comes from India 


to live with his four maiden aunts in a small . 


English village. His arrival throws the 
genteel old maids into a flutter, their only 
knowledge of boys being based upon their 
uncertain recollectionsof ageneration ago. 
The resulting ‘complications, including a 
charming romance, are various and de- 
lightful,. A second: ‘‘ Helen's Babies.’’ 


Post 8vo, ornamented cloth, 
$1.25 


THE MARRIAGE OF WILLIAM 
| ASHE 

** TTS place is with the books that do not die, its author stands among the few * 

living writers of fiction to whom the immortals have” passed the torch.’’— | 


New York Times. 


Illustrated. 


SANNA 


Sonnets and Songs 


Author of ** The Rose of Dawn,’’ etc. | 


Mrs. Payne Whitney is a daughter off 
the late Secretary of State, John Hay, and} 
her poetical ability is well known. This 


collection contains twenty six love son-j 


nets, together with other short poems, ally 
of which are notable for their beauty of 
conception, natural charm, Of expression, 
and simplicity of presentation. 

This volume is undoubtedly the most 
notable publication of the year in the} 
realm of poetry. 


Post 8vo, ornamented cloth, gilt top, 


+ -printed on fine antique deckelled 
edge paper, $1.20 net 


By Mrs. 
Humphry Ward 


Price $1.56 


By M. E. Walle 


AS refreshing and delightful as a sea breeze comes this story of Nantucket by the 


author of ‘‘ The Wood-carver of ’Lympus,’’ 


Wild, wilful, romping Sanna is 


altogether bewitching in her girlish coquetry and charm. 
Price $1.50 


‘MISS BELLARD’S INSPIRATION 


as TRIUMPH in summer comedy,’’ says the World. 
‘* Mr. Howells has never been more engag- 


‘* What delicious fooling—it is greatly to be doubted. if 


taining book.,’’— 7he Times. 
ing.’’— 7ribune. 


By W. D. Howells 
**A decidedly enter- 


more finished work has come from his hand.’’—Arooklyn Eagle. 
Price $1.50 





